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Where Are the Modern Alfreds 


A Canadian professor, writing in Spring- 
field Republican on King Alfred, makes this 
trenchant utterance: 


Comparing ourown with Alfred’s time, 
we are amazed to see how vast has been 
the world’s progress in knowledge, in in- 
ventions, in wealth, in material comforts, 
since thoseolddays. But has there beena 
corresponding moral advance? Are we 
correspondingly better? Are we corre- 
spondingly happier? What matters it that 
we ride in Pullman cars and automobiles, 
where King Alfred rode on horseback, if 
our lives have not been improved thereby? 
What does it avail that we can send mes- 
sages a tmhillion times more rapidly than 
men in Alfred’s day could send them, un- 
less there has been some gain in the qual- 
ity of our messages? If our messages 
are full of selfishness, or money-grasping, 
or injustice, or low views of life, is the 
world any better off for their going at 
lightning speed? These are grave ques- 
tions. Do they not help us to see that 
the world has not kept pace morally with 
its advance in knowledge, in power over 
physical nature andin wealth? Wehave 
been absorbed with the things of second 
importance, and not with the things of 
firstimportance. If Anglo-Saxon peoples 
had given as much attention to the moral 
as they have to the intellectual and the 
material, our modern age would not have 
had to suffer the shock of seven attempts 
upon the life of Queen Victoria and the 
assassination of three American presi- 
dents. These crimes are not accidents ; 
they are results. They are lashes laid 
upon us because we have sought the lower 
things and not the higher, because we 
have worshiped knowledge and money 
and power and self, and not love and 
righteousness and God. 

O great and good King Alfred! speak 
to us across the centuries; call us from 
our wanderings; show us the better way. 


Views About Offers 


And What You Can Do 


Current periodicals of all classes are full of fall 
offers for 1902. Each advertises itself as the in- 
dispensable publication. Advantages are enumer- 
ated and premiums held forth as inducements to 
subscribers. 

Of course we have an offer ? 

It will be given to every member of the family 
where the paper is read and to every church which 
has a considerable subscription list. 

What is it? A pap-r that brings into the house- 
hold the best home influences. A paper that stim- 
ulates service and benevolence within the churches. 

A journal of Congregational activities. A gatherer 
of Congregational methods. A register of national 
Congregational movements, missionary and educa- 
tional. 

A paper in touch with the Kingdom at large. A 
review of the world’s progress in things Christian. 
A digest of Christian thought in its latest publica- 
tion. 

What is worth having? Such a weekly. One 
that can be so described. One that is mindful of 
the present generation with its own work and its 
own thought. One that has instinet regarding the 
important in the religious world. One that kuows 
the need of t ‘e individual and seeks to minister to 
him. 

What is worth paying? Enough to bring you 
all the fifty-two issues in the year. Enough to pre- 
sent attractive typography. Enough to insure to 
the Publishing society, whose earnings are de- 
voted to missionary uses, a fair per cent. for its 
responsibility in ownership. 

What can you do? Much. We will send thisall 
round paper for the next fourteen months for two 
dollars only, to new names. This is suggestive. 

We will open our $2 club rate in your church if 
you will assure us that an effort will be made to 
secure new readers and assist us in appointing a 
business representative. 

This is co-operation with one of the agencies 
which will serve you best at home and in thechurch. 

Will you co-operate ? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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Women and Men of the French Renaissance 


By Edith Sichel. Beauty, bravery, and wit have engaged Miss Sichel’s pen. 
Her portraits of “Margaret of Angouléme,” “Charles de Montpensier,” 
“The Queen of Navarre,” and “ Francis the First,” are buoyant and glowing. 

8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50, net. 





Shakespeare. New Century Edition 
Illustrated in colors by Brooke, SHaw, Forp, WILSON, BrICKDALE, Morr, 
Day, etc. Richly bound. Each play presented from the best texts, with notes. 

20 volumes. Cloth, $25.00; morocco, $50.00, net. 





The 
True Thomas 


Jefferson 
By William E. Curtis. 


Mr. Curtis gives a clear- 
cut, animated, and sur- 
prising portrait of Jeffer- 
son, which bears -the 
stamp of long study and 
authority. He shows 
Jefferson to have been 
mathematician, astrono- 
mer, sailor, linguist, law- 
yer, politician, and states- 
man, and able to hold his 
own in any of these roles. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $2 00, 
net; half levant, $5.00, net. 


= 

Washington: 
e 
Capital 
e 
City 

By Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson. Washington is 
treated throughout as the 
political and social heart 
of the country. The 
book is the story of the 
Federal city and of the 
men who made it and 
the nation. It abounds 


in anecdote. 


Illustrated. 2 volumes. 
Crown 8vo. ‘Cloth, 
$3.50, net; half levant, 
$7.50, net. 














George Eliot’s Novels 
In ten volumes, each complete in itself. The frontispieces in photogravure 
are by HaTHERELL, BuNpy, SHAW, SAPPERSON, SULLIVAN, VAN ANROOY, 
GREIFFENHAGEN. : 8vo. $2.50, net, per volume. 


Old Dutch Towns 


By Van W. J. Tuin, and W. O. J. Niewwenkamp. A large volume which 
commends itself to every one who would know artistic Holland.. Thirty-two 


full-page wood cuts on heavy paper. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $5.00, net. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 











American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 

“It is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifully printed 
Bible that has yet appeared, and being the standard, this edition 
should be in the hands of every student of the Bible.”— The Independent. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Pri¢es from $1.50 to $9. 

For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 














Are You Interested in the Study of the Bid 


If you are, the most satisfactory results can be secured through systematic reading of THE 
BIBLICAL WORLD, the only popular illustrated monthly magazine devoted exclusively t the 
study of the Bible. Sudscription price, $2.00 a year. Size, 634 X 9% inches; 80 pages a mont!. 

: « To NEW READERS a special trial rate 

SPECIAL OFF ER ° “js offered of three aumbors for 25 cents 
Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Two Inspiring and Ennobling Books 





HE Great Northland, with its keen tonic 

of the forest air, its rushing torrents, its 

rough-hewn shanties and log-jams, is here. 

The scenes are wild and pastoral by turn, 

the lumber camp and river alternating with 
the quiet home-life of the Highlanders. 


MOST fascinating book. It tells of an 








RALPH CONNOR’S 


GLENGARRY 


First Edition, 60,000 





The story itself is a magnificent effect, 
thrilling, inspiring and ennobling. 
easily first among the author’s works. Ev- 
erywhere is evident Ralph Connor’s subtle 
wit, pathos and distinctly human touch that 
characterize his entire work. Above all one 
is impressed with the simple truthfulness 
and great strength. 


It is~ 


CONNO 


author of 


GheSKY 
& 








Nr 





A era most dramatic and tumultuous; 
full of romance and adventure; an age of 
war and gold, splendor, luxury; an age of 
adventure, plottings and intrigues.” 

—Newell Dwight Hillis. 





JAMES M. LUDLOW’S 


DEBORAH 


2d Edition Almost Exhausted 








“Dr. Lud ow has achieved a notable suc- 
cess. It would almost bear the title of Ro- 
mantic Histury, so true is he in his frequent 
employment of historic characters, events 
and places in this fascinating story. His 
heroine will take her place high among 
the women of fiction... . It is absolutely 
refreshing.”— Bishop John F. Hurst. 








At all Booksellers—-FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Toronto—-Cloth, each, $1.50 

















*“* The best yet.’’ 


XMA CONCERT 


EXERCISE 


Our new Concert Exercise, THE LION OF 

; JUDAH. by the famous musi-al composer, Dr. 
F H. R. Palmer, and Miss E. W. Long, is by far 
the most interesting, instructive, and singabie 

exercise issued. “ | 

No superintendent can afford to miss seeing | 

this 24 page (with covers) exercise, if he de- 

-_ tu have the best possible Christmas con- 4 | 

5 cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 


W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Chicago. 

















THE DREAM 


OF MY YOUTH 
By E. P. TENNEY 


From ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D. 

I read The Dream upon the sea, and on my 
homeward voyage gave it a second yondieg. moving 
from page to page with deep interest. It is rich in 
good thought and interest: suggestion. I have 
read few books which have taken me so thoroughly 
into the heart of nature and the heart of thin 
ood to be. I wish it could be widely 
read, Itis with Rees. It will raise the mind and 
heart into that higher realm where we all need to 
dwell.—Alerander McKenzie, D. D 
Bound in green cloth, decorative cover, gilt to 

rough edges, cloth, $1.00. = > 

For sale at the Congregational Bookstore. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 























Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 


\ 


Reference TE A C. H E RS ? Concordance 





Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 





Tho Grand Prize for Book- 
binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


BIBLES 








JUST ISSUED! 


O A ¢ fi ord Long Primer, Self-Pronouncing B i b le 





A Superb Large-Type Edition 


Reference—Concordance—Teachers 





rately. Price, in limp cloth, 75 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED ! 


The New Century 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful volume, edited with introduction and notes in 
both authorized and revised versions.‘ General Editor, WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A. Each 
volume of the New Century Bratz is complete in itself with ) 

Matthew and Luke now ready. 


Bi ble (Annotated) 


laps, and can be purchased sepa- 





Recently Published ! 


With References 


The Oxford Two-Version Bible 


The Ideal Book for Bible Students 


Large-type Edition 





JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles 


Specially Adapted for Ministers, Teache 
“4 ae Wonders « of Bibl 


Students, etc., from $4.50 upwards 
le-making 





For sale by all booksellers. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send for catalogue. 








—_—_—__— 











FOR CHILDREN. 
STORIES ABOUT JESUS. 
By Mas. JOHN R. Gow. 


A course composed wholly of stories from the 
Gospels, carefully selected to meet the needs of 
primary classes, as viewed from the modern stand- 
point. Just the kind of lessons that primary 
teachers have been so long waiting for. 

Pubiished in three grades for children under 
ten, with a Teacher's Helper giving Lesson Talk, 
Blackboard Work, etc. 


the with seven grades, helper, and manual. 


a thorough study of Christ’s life. 








THe Biste Stupy Pustisuine Co., 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
FROM BETHLEHEMTO OLIVET. 
By Rev. E. BLAKESLEE. 


A comprehensive and connected study of Christ’s 
life, bringing out clearly its steps of progress and 
tts more important teachings. An invaluable aid 
in giving young people a thorough knowledge of 
the historic Christ. 

Published ‘in three grades for the main school, 
with a Manual affording teachers abundant aid 
in their work. 





THE BLAKESLEE GRADED LESSONS 


NEW SERIES FOR 1902. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





These lessogs belong to THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) SYSTEM, and are prepared in three courses, 
They embody all the latest improvements, and are carefully adapted in materials and 
graded in methods to meet the needs of all classes. They are specially recommended for Sunday schools that wish to make 
Send for specimen lessons, 


95 SouTH ST., BOSTON, MAss. 





For ADULTS. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS. 
By Rev. W. C. BiTTING, D. D. 


Practical and doctrinal lessons from the deeds 
and words of Christ, agg are in the form of top- 
cs for discussion, which bring up all the great 
truths of the Gospel and afford a rich treat for 
thoughtful students of the Bible. 

Published in one grade for Bible classes, and 
using the same Teacher’s Manual as the Young 
People’s Course. 
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By... 


Malthie D. Babeock, D D. 


Late pastor Brick Church, New York 


THOUGHTS FOR 
EVERY-DAY LIVING 


A volume of short selections in prose 
and verse, spiritually helpful, cheer- 
fully devotional and making for a 
braver and higher and happier manner 
of living. 

$1.00 net (Postage 10 cents) 
A Delightful Holiday Gift 








All booksellers or 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


GEMS or SONG 


—— FOR THE —— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN. 


288 Pages of the Best Songs, New and Old, 


FULL BOUND CLOTH. 
#25 per hundred. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago. 

















Dr. Mackennal’s New Book. 


The Evolution of English 
Congregationalism 
By ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D. D. 
Cloth, pp. 256, $1.00 net. 


Noliving Englishman can speak with greater 
authority on matters pertaining to Congrega- 
tionalism in that country than can Dr. Mac- 
kennal. A successful pastor, a preacher who 
always commands attention, and a scholar 
whose attainments enable him to hold his own 
in any surroundings, he is the man of men to 
give a historical and critical view of the de- 
velopment of the denomination to which he 
belongs. The book is written for an Amer- 
ican audience, having been presented last 
winter as a course of lectures at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. It traces Inde- 
pendency in England back to the beginnings 
of the Puritan movement, and shows how it 
has developed under the pressure of its en- 
vironment. For American readers the book 
will find special value as furnishing the means 
for comparison between Congregationalism 
in the two countries. The book is clear in 
outline and effective in style, and even those 
who have little interest in the theme will en- 
joy reading it. 


seston Che Pilgrim Press «nicaco 





A Question of Time 





How long YOU or YOUR FRIENDS receive this paper on our 
Special Fall Offer DEPENDS UPON THE QUICKNESS WITH WHICH 


YOU ACT. 
Read therefore and remit. 





Club-Rate Offer). 


Name 


Send THE CONGREGATIONALIST to this 
netwy name from date until January I, 1903, for 
Two Dollars, herewith inclosed 


(Special 1901 Fall 





Address 














EVERY WEEK’S DELAY CUTS OFF ONE ISSUE 
Mail AT ONCE with remittance to 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST 








o #2 #& &® A Book for Systematic Bible Study o@ @ 2&2 @& 


Constructive Studies 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shatler Mathews, Professors in the University of Chicago 


me Life of Christ 
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Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 7! Congre 
Sarah Louise Day, “ Miss 


tional House. Treasurer; 
Abbie B. child, Home x 
BOSTON SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, organised 1827. 
Rev, Alexander McKenzie, D, D., President; Geo. Gould, 
; B. 8. Snow, Correspon ding Secretary, Room 
onal House, A jonal 


able to the Boston Seaman’s lend trae] 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
wre ae - MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

609 ional House. Rev. ae 
Gott, an Menetery, Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 
le WoMAN’s Seaman’ 1 yyiaep SOOIBTY of Bos- 
60 $20.00. Annual member- 
chip $1.00; life mem ip #20 Mrs. Henry C. 
. Treas., Hotel Berke ey, _ oe ae, 8t., Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22d “et New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and a all correspondence, relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. art, 
D.D, and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 
No, 807 Gon HomE seepoom amy gespcnames. | Beom 


Ouse. ours 
oual m 11.00; life ae 
tributions ne poltcited ibe Lizzie D. White, Ap, $90.00. Gon- 
ERIOAN BOARD pln Conpeisaiomnns FOR FOREIGN 


AMERI 
eesrons, Congregatio: Boston. Frank 
WwW: 3 Gbaries'| ES Swett, tt Pom ane and 


Pure! Agen’ ice in New York. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; ~ Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
ed by the Massachusetts General Associa- 


ffers its services to churches des! pastors or 
Ea om 818 Gor lies in Massachusetts and in 0} States. 
ional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


sce boned MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
harities Buil men Fem, oe in a me be 
tates, evangel an ucational, at the an 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. D office, 
15 House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
ene mai be sent to fay of the above 
Fourth Ave. and 





or to H. W. 
Twenty-Second St., Now York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING Somers 


| 

| —Church and Building. Rev. L. 

1D D. D., Secre ar Gis E. Hope, Treasurer, ‘United 
| Charities Buil 00d. 


, New York George A. Hood, 
gow York Rov, George : 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (' including 
| former New West Education Comm: —. \., Olarships 
| for students fer the ministry. Twen' 
eges ani and Academies in seventeen st mg en 
free schools in Utah = New f 8. F. 
yaa, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 

‘couse, Boston; 151 Washington St., Ghicagot 

Ay Bay OHUROR UNION of Boston 
and bine ge BA object is the estab- 
lishmen' su 4% A lical 


| a ools in n and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; eo E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
ee ee ae ee. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears ey) Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 600 Congregational 
Ressom ale Counest’s woslacsicaig RELIEF FUND. 
nae and 


ids aged an: 
their families. A 
D. D., Hartford, in toa! 
onal 





v. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
fora Ge Form th 1 Vequesth to the “Frases 
of the i e 8 
of the Unit 2 y 





THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 


La eSB seetekt Geo ae hyaton: DD 
at ee Bit, om "Dt 


‘ment, a is in breve of the 
Secretary, sustains 8 unday” schoo ies onaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and ~ 


cost. The administrative expenses of 

are wholly defrayed OY appropriations from 
ness De ent. contributions som charenes, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directi. or miseen. 
ay eet, W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field tary an 
Rev. F. J. a is New mone angina tor 


this de’ 
The Se iiiidiieaiad charge of th 
Man: a in the trade as, meee Pi 
ub) The Cong We World, 
e Pilgrim Series of s Wass sul he Sunday schoo sctiool 
books for Sunday schools and — 
and uisites for churches 


schools, and sells the books of all other ‘and Sunda an 

weil as its own. Its treasury is entirely se 

that of the Missionary Department, to w! however. 

it makes apnual appropriations. Orders for 

pe ge ons for peri from Obfo and ail states 
shoulé be sent te the Business Manager, J. H. 

Tewksb , at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 

ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 
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HE third edition of this important book for advanced Bible students has just come from the press. It is especially 
adapted for use in college and academy classes, Bible clubs, and advanced Bible classes. It treats the whole Gospel 
history in a connected way, presenting the best attained results of biblical scholarship by means of the most modern 


‘ogical methods. 


me seems to us far superior to any scheme of Bible study that we have seen.” — 7he Onut/ook, New York, N. Y. 
o denominational line is drawn in reference to sources, and no appeal = ain) is made to the denominational bias of 


the study. "—The Tribune, Chicago, Ill. 
“No method of getting up the life of our Lord is, in our judgment. so successful as this. It is not cram. It lives and 
moves in a region above mere memory work. It is science. It has all the latest aids that scienee has turnished, and it is 


itself a branch of science."— The Expository Times, Edinburgh, Scotland. 





THIRD EDITION 


g02 PAGES 


8VO, CLOTH, $1.00 














For sale by bookdealers, or by the publishers 
Ghe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS eo 





Chicago Illinois 





CLOSET 2s sia wher 


in 
ALTAR BAe eons 
mera! " 
But tits immediate success is first of 
all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have 2 canes every week the column from which 
the boo! es its name and which has furnished 
the paw Ae for its pase pages. 





sestoaia ‘Th Pilgrim Press = "tase. 
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SLEEP is essential both to the tired mother and 
the infant. Give them both Mellin’s Food and they 
will sleep well the whole night long. 


LADIES can make large savings by having their 
ostrich plumes or old feathers made over by H. Me- 
thot, the well-known French feather dyer and 
dresser, 58 Temple Place. By a process of his 
own he utilizes old feathers and pieces of feathers, 
making of them a double lining or foundation. which 
will be a perfect substitute for the costly feathers 
generally used for this purpose. This foundation 
will be covered with a single handsome long feather, 
making at one-half the usual cost as fine a plume as 
money ¢an buy. 


Rounp Trip TICKETS ON SALE TO NEW 
ORLEANS AND PROMINENT TEXAS PoOINTS.—The 


Southern Railway announces effective today they . 


will sell round trip tickets from New York to New 
Orleans and Texas points. With the superb serv- 
ice and quick time, and the low rates offered to 
the winter resorts, many, no doubt, will be induced 
to make the trip. The time between New York and 
New Orleans being only 39 hours. For further in- 
formation apply to Geo. C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 
Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


A TOUR TO THE ORIENT.—A wonderfully at- 
tractive foreign tour is announced by Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, with Jan. 18 as the sail- 
ing date from New York. The entire trip occupies 
95 days, visiting Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria, the Levant, Turkey, Greece, etc. For the 
members of this party who desire, an opportunity 
will be afforded to extend the trip from Naples in a 
delightful round of travel through Austria, Bavaria, 
the Tyrol, the Italian lakes, the south of France, 
Paris, London, ete. Write to Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company, 296 Washington Street, opposite 
School Street, for their Oriental Lands Circular. 
It will be sent free to any address. 


WINTER HOMES IN SUMMER LANDS, issued by 
the Passenger Department of the Southern Rail- 
way, offers many beautiful places to spend the win- 
ter, where the journey is short and made in luxuri- 
ous trains, embracing all the comforts and conven- 
iences of modern travel. All trains are composed 
of the highest type of Pullman sleeping and dining 
cars. During the winter season the Southern Rail- 
way operates five magnificent through trains daily 
between New York and the South, including the 
“‘Southern Palm Limited,” acknowledged the hand- 
somest train in the world. For copy of the book 
apply to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: “No shade, no 
shine, no fruit, no flowers, no leaves—November! ”’ 
Many Americans would add, no freedom from ca- 
tarrh, which is so aggravated during this month 
that it becomes constantly troublesome. There is 
abundant proof that catarrh is a constitutional dis- 
ease. It is related to scrofula and consumption, 
being one of the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has shown that what is capable of eradicating 
scrofula completely cures catarrh and, taken in 
time, prevents consumption. We cannot see how 
any sufferer can put off taking this medicine, in 
view of the widely published record of its radical 
and permanent cures. It is undoubtedly America’s 
greatest medicine for America’s greatest disease— 
catarrh, 


UNIMPEACHABLE.—If you were to see the une ~~ 
volume of unimpeachable testimony in favor of 
Sarsaparilla, you would up yourself for so i. de. 
layin grt take this effective alterative and tonic medi- 
ne ‘or that blood disease from which you are suffering. 

icates scrofula and all other humors ae cures ali 
their inward and outward effects. Take Hood's 








The Orthodox Preacher and Nancy. 
A Story of Ministerial Life as itis A new novel by Rev. 
Magee Pratt, with portrait. A startlin; i. remarkavle 
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in Sicily; how he won the hand of the Byzantine 
Princess, Mary Kurkuas; how, in expiation of 
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he took the vows of the Crusader; how in Syria 
his bride was stolen ; and how he regained herat 
the storming of Jerusalem. 2 
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The chief woman in this new novel by Mr. 
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until created afresh for each person. 
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political life. 
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Event and Comment 


On another page will 
be found considerable 
material relating to 
the current activities of different social 
settlements. These paragraphs have been 
prepared by a resident at one of the old- 
est settlement houses, and we mean to 
keep our readers informed with regard 
to this large and continually widening 
field of important humanitarian service. 
The subject of social settlements received 
consideration at the monthly meeting of 
the Twentieth Century Club in Boston 
last Saturday, and it was noticeable that 
the tone of the speakers, themselves set- 
tlement workers, was less sanguine than 
it would have been five or ten years ago. 
Indeed, one confessed that the settlement 
movement, particularly on the other side 
of the water, is experiencing a reaction- 
ary wave. The artisan class are not 
flocking to these centers of culture in 
London as Arnold Toynbee, in the glow 
of his early enthusiasm, believed they 
would. It is not strange that an under- 
taking which has to contend with deep- 
seated prejudice and with an immense 
number of practical obstacles should find 
itself subject to the law of action and 
reaction. On the other hand, the work- 
ers have grown no. less serious and pur- 
poseful, albeit perhaps a little less opti- 
mistic than when they put their hand to 
the plow. One great gain from the set- 
tlement movement has been the educa- 
tion of the workers themselves. It is 
worth noting, in this connection, that sea- 
sons of discouragement are not the portion 
alone of those who work in distinctively 
church lines, 


Ebb and Flow in the 
Settlement Movement 


Rev. G. Campbell Mor. 
gan’s plans for the com- 
ing season include a 
campaign of several weeks in the south 
and southwest, and in the early spring he 
will return to New York and the New 
England states. During Octoberhis work 
has been principally in Pennsylvania, 
where in several of the large cities he has 
conducted “retreats.” These are re- 
ported as having been spiritually profit- 
able to many ministers and Christian 
workers. Mr. William R. Moody desires 
to have it distinctly understood that the 
chief object of the Northfield extension, 
in the interest of which Mr. Morgan has 
been brought to this country, is not evan- 
gelistic, but to arouse Christian people 
generally to their responsibilities and 
privileges. We believe that Mr. Morgan 
never approved himself so completely to 
our Congregational constituency as he 
did through his uplifting address at the 
Hartford meeting of the American Board. 
It ranked high in a series of notable 


Campbell Morgan’s 
Plans 


utterances and it served to make it clear 
to many that in Mr. Morgan this country 
has gained a distinctive and valuable 
addition to its spiritual forces. 


Important alike as indi- 
cating a growing spirit 
of co-operation between 
missionary agencies in different denomi- 
nations and as furnishing what is sorely 
needed, a common basis for missionary 
meetings, is the plan now successfully 
inaugurated of united missionary study 
on the part of all the leading woman’s 
boards of the country. When their rep- 
resentatives met one another at the Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference such a 
plan was proposed and after due con- 
sultation was initiated at the beginning 
of this year with a scheme of study-out- 
lining missions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This has been utilized to good ad- 
vantage by a number of missionary or- 
ganizations, but for the coming year 
a much more elaborate scheme is pro- 
posed, namely, a study of Christian mis- 
sioris covering six epochs from Paul to 
Carey and Judson. At the request of 
the central committee, of which Miss 
Abby B. Child is chairman, Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, M. A., formerly a 
professor at Wellesley, has prepared a 
valuable compendium of 250 pages just 
issued by the Macmillan Company and 
entitled Via Christi. It is packed full 
of suggestive information tersely and 
attractively stated. We commend it to 
mission classes everywhere, and in order 
to further this admirable union move- 
ment we have decided to adopt as our 
missionary topics in our forthcoming an- 
nual handbook the excellent list pre- 
pared specially for the women’s boards, 
but equally adapted and, we may add, 
equally needed by the male contingent. 
We trust and believe that this united 
and intelligent study of missions on a 
basis of a careful scheme which will lead 
up to another equally valuable course 
next year means much in the way of 
a deeper and more rational interest in 
missions in all our home churches. 


An Excellent List 
of Mission Topics 


Religious assemblies 
The Autumn Teach- have long been a prom- 
oF Sere inent feature of the 
autumnal months. Of late the confer- 
ences of teachers of the public schools 
have attracted increasing attention. 
They discuss not only technical questions 
of the-teaching but the broad topics of 
the cultivation of the minds of children 
and the development of their charac- 
ter. Viewed in their proper light, these 


themes are of deep interest to parents 
and indeed to all citizens, and those 
who are training the coming generation 
are doing a work within the sphere in 
which the whole Christian Church is 
interested. To give the child power to 
think is the necessary step toward lead- 
ing him to think and act aright. To 
teach him how to appreciate poetry and 
art is to prepare him to look into the 
mind of God and to submit himself in- 
telligently to the will of God. In news- 
paper reports of the teachers’ confer- 
ences we are impressed with the wide 
range of the discussions, the high pur- 
pose expressed and the deep sense of 
responsibility. Religious teaching, in the 
form of creeds or dogmas, may be ex- 
cluded from the public schools, but the 
religious spirit cannot be excluded with- 
out cheapening and weakening education. 
The majority of the teachers possess 
that spirit, and the purpose to train 
the children for useful citizenship with 
a sense of responsibility to God pervades 
our public schools. 


isin ital The Lutheran General 

rading and Guard Council is attempting 
epaneesneneinattte to introduce into the 
Sunday schools of that denomination 
a graded system of lessons. Its com- 
mittee is pushing this work for two 
reasons. The church authorities find 
that publications treating the Inter- 
national Lessons are beginning to yield to 
some extent to the influence of mod- 
ern Biblical criticism, and they fore- 
see thereby “great danger of infus- 
ing the poisdén of rationalism into the 
youth of thechurch.” They also believe 
that by means of thoroughly graded les- 
sons they will be able to show the chil- 
dren that the Sunday schools are following 
the excellent pattern of the public schools, 
and they report that their success in this 
directionis already phenomenal. Twenty 
graded text-books, including three grades 
for primary classes, are being issued, 
“thus affording instruction which is cu- 
mulative and in the highest sense scien- 
tific.’ The plan, as outlined, seems to be 
similar to that of thechurch in Germany, 
where instruction is usually carried on 
by the pastors with the co-operation of 
the public schools. The effort to adapt it 
to the Sunday schools in this country will 
be an interesting experiment. Several 
of the text-books are to be published in 
the German language, and an attempt is 
to be made to introduce the system into 
Swedish schools. It will find less to con- 
tend against in German than in Ameri- 
can communities, but it will have to meet 
serious obstacles in committing the work 
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to lay teachers and also”in the public 
schools, both because of .what they teach 
and what they do not teach. The plan 
appears to be too complicated for its pur- 
pose and to lack adaptation to the Sun- 
day school system as it exists in this 
country. 


When Congress assembles 
next month it will have at 
its disposal a large amount 


Temperance 
in the Army 


” of testimony on the subject of selling 


beer and wine at army posts, and will 
find that discussion of the question has 
been already extensive through the news- 
papers. Some of this testimony is in 
the hands of the War Department, not 
yet given to the public. In the army it- 
self both sides are supported by high 
authority. Inspector-General Brecken- 
ridge, in his annual report, quotes several 
inspectors as representing the sentiment 
of the army that “‘officers generally com- 
plain that the elimination of beer has 
worked a hardship on the soldier and has 
been detrimental to good order and dis- 
cipline.”’ On the other hand, Lieuten- 
ant-General Miles, the head of the army, 
in his annual report, says that the pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages in the canteen has not resulted in 
injury, and that the law has, in the main, 
been beneficial. Since the law was ap- 
proved by Congress enlistments have in- 
creased instead of diminishing, as was 
predicted, and the percentage of deser- 
tions has decreased. The opinion of Gen- 
eral Miles is re-enforced by other officers, 
speaking from personal experience. One 
of these, Capt. E. C. Brooks of the Elev- 
enth United States Cavalry, writes to 
the New York Evening Post, strongly 
opposing the sale of beer in the canteen, 
declaring that it leads men into tempta- 
tion and encourages them to run into 
debt. He says that, while it is not-possi- 
ble to obtain an army of total abstainers, 
“I do know that there is room for tre- 
mendous improvement, and that the 
army will improve steadily in this respect 
if it is let alone from now on, if no beer 
is put on sale hereafter, and its officers 
set a good example.” 


We believe that public 
opinion is steadily strength- 
ening against beer selling 
in the army, and that it will strongly op- 
pose the repeal of the law passed last 
February prohibiting such selling. The 
proposition to the managers of any of our 
great industrial corporations or railway 
systems to open beer shops in connection 
with their enterprises would be promptly 
rejected. The country needs for its de- 
fense men as reliable and as free from 
temptation to drink as are required by 
great business organizations. But we 
believe there is no place where oppor- 
tunities for suitable recreation are more 
needed than in the army. Young men 
who are isolated from society other than 
their own, who have time on their hands 
and crave excitement, are peculiarly ex- 
posed to temptation when off duty. As 
great zeal should be shown in securing 
for the soldier the kind of canteen he 
needs as in withholding from him the 
kind thatharmshim. Therefore we heart- 
ily support this plea, made by Captain 
Brooks, whom we have quoted above: 


The Canteen 
Without Liquor 
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Now as to the Government supplying read- 
ing-rooms, gymnasiums, etc., I think it is a 
misfortune that no appropriation for post 
exchange buildings is ever asked for or per- 
mitted. In every post in which I have served 
the exchange building is the eyesore of the 
post, since only some old abandoned buildings 
can be used for this purpose. I certainly would 
have the Government build fine exchanges, 
put in gymnasiums, pool tables, reading- 
rooms, etc., since everything which makes 
for the moral, intellectual and physical im- 
provement of the soldiers is not only to the 
advantage of the Government, but puts money 
in its pocket. The loss by deserters and the 
cost of maintaining men in prison and in the 
guardhouses are very serious items in the ex- 
pense of the army. I do not see why the exis- 
tence and maintenance of post exchange 
buildings, gymnasiums, etc., or the condition 
of the company mess should depend upon the 
amount of parchases of unrelated things by 
the soldiers at the canteens. 


The number of arrests 
for crime in Massachu- 
settsis substantially one 
for every thirty of the population. More 
than ten per cent. of all the money raised 
by taxation is expended for the detection, 
conviction and punishment of crime. 
Vhe number of wives, children and other 
relatives of prisoners is nearly or quite 
equal to the number of prisoners, and a 
vast amount of poverty and suffering 
come to these innocent ones through 
crime. If these things were inevitable, 
if no means could be found to reduce 
these evils, the churches might be ex- 
cused for ignoring the crime question. 
But there are remedies which, if applied, 
will lessen the number of criminals, the 
poverty following in the trail of crime 
and the cost of crime. They are to be 
found in the adoption of Christian meth- 
ods of dealing with crime. The two cen- 
tral principles underlying such methods 
are prevention and restoration. They 
are generally accepted theoretically, but 
not adopted. Definite, scientific, well- 
considered efforts for the prevention of 
crime are not the rule, and the prisons 
are not yet organized with the distinct 
purpose of restoring those who have gone 
astray. It is reasonable, therefore, that 
those who are interested in solving this 
great problem should ask the help of the 
churches in securing the adoption of 
Christian methods. It is reasonable that 
one church service should be given each 
year to the consideration of the fearful 
evils in which one-thirtieth of the popu- 
lation is directly involved, and which im- 
poses such enormous financial burdens. 
Prison Sunday should be observed by 
every church, either on the designated 
day or on some other day. So far as our 
observation goes, the attention paid to 
the subject by the churches is far less 
than what is earnestly desired by leading 
penologists and prison reformers. 


The Churches and 
the Crime Question 


Dr. Joseph Parker has 
po cece rm signalized his second 
term as chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales by making his personality central 
in both the Spring and Fall meetings, 
and he has so impressed his. one idea of 
a United Congregational Church upon 
the denomination that it will be a promi- 
nent theme for discussion for some time 
tocome. On page 730 we quote from his 
recent address at Manchester. A more 
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compact organization seems likely té-re- 
sult. The union now consists of self- 
supporting churches subscribing to it, 
and the number of these is 1,278, about 
one-half the total of self-sustaining, 
churches. Each church is entitled to be’ 
represented by a pastor and delegate. 
At the Manchester meeting last month 
1,850 delegates were entertained. This 
makes an unwieldy body. A reorgani- 
zation, somewhat after the plan of our 
National Council, would strengthen the 
denomination, securing a much smaller 
number of delegates representing a much 
larger number of churches. Some dele- 
gated body, like our councils, for ordain- 
ing ministers and giving counsel in mat- 
ters of common concernment, and a gen- 
erous fund for pensioning ministers who 
have done faithful service, would add 
much to the effectiveness of Congrega- 
tionalism in England. Itis possible that 
some authority may be intrusted to the 
county unions after the consociational 
idea, which still nominally survives in 
Connecticut, but we do not believe that 
the English Congregational churches will 
commit any authority over their local 
affairs to any central committee, either 
in the choice of ministers or the salaries 
paid tothem. Independency is ingrained 
in English Congregationalism, and is 
likely to be developed rather than re- 
pressed, by discussion as to how to re- 
strain it. 


; a One of the most conspicuous 
apan’s On- foures in that noble company 
= receiving honorary degrees at 
the Yale bicentennial was Marquis Ito, 
and President Hadley indicated that his 
presence there was due to close rela- 
tions and common aims of his countrys 
and ours. Afterward, at a dinner where 
he was the guest of honor of the Metro- 
politan Club of New York, he reviewed 
the recent progress of Japan. He showed 
that thirty years ago there were no rail- 
roads, telegraphs or telephones in Japan, 
no industries or schools in the modern 
significance of those words, and no com- 
merce except that of local trades. Then 
he showed the wonderful and constantly 
increasing material development of the 
country, especially during the last decade, 
when the carriage of the mails had grown 
from 194,000,000 to 636,000,000 pieces per 
year, the telegrams from 3,500,000 to 15,- 
500,000 and the telephone wires from 800 
miles to 18,000 miles. He said in conclu- 
sion: ‘‘My purpose is, in the first place, 
to show what your countrymen, together 
with others, have helped us to accomplish, 
and in the next place to dispel certain 
prevalent errors in respect to the present 
state of our country, especially in regard 
to commerce, finance and peace.” It is 
not out of harmony with these state- 
ments to allude to the remarkable impulse 
given to Christianity in Japan during the 
last few months, for the material prog- 
ress of the country is largely due to the 
moral and religious principles which are 
at the basis of the Western civilization 
with which. it is coming into harmonious 
relations. Itisasatisfaction to note also 
that Christian unity is rapidly progress- 
ing in Japan. A recent conference of 
Christian workers in Hakodate resulted 
in the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee of reference for that district, con- 
sisting of a representative of each of the 
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leading denominations doing missionary 
work, including the Episcopal, and it was 
resolved that no town of less than 5,000 
inhabitants already occupied by one mis- 
sion should be entered by another with- 
out consultation with the missionary in 
charge. 


An appeal has come to the 
Your Pupils officers of the American Board 
of the Night ith this signature, followed 
by 193 names. They stand for Chinese 
pastors, teachers, students and members 
of churches in the district of Shao-wu. 
Last year, in the Boxer outbreak, the 
mission houses of that station were looted 
and the native Christians attacked and 
plundered. The authorities have volun- 
tarily paid an indemnity, which allows 
the rebuilding of the houses. The work 
has begun again with promise, but lacks 
leaders. This call from “pupils of the 
night”? seems to us one of the most re- 
markable documents in missionary liter- 
ature, and is itself a harbinger of the 
day, near at hand, when the Sun of 
Righteousness shall rise on the vast em- 
pire of China. The appeal, a translation 
of which is printed in full in the Mission- 
ary Herald, says in part: 


In obedience to the Lord you have sent 
forth the Teaching, and you love to have it 
come even to the far East. We are Chinese 
subjects of the province of Fuhkien, and 
dwellers for generations in Shao-wu. Dur- 
ing the past twenty and more years, through 
God’s grace, we have been favored with your 
messengers to the number of ten and over, 
who have instructed us face to face; and 
though ocean after ocean intervened to sepa- 
rate them widely from us, yet they in their 
kindness were willing tocome. But of these 
some, alas, through failing health, have gone 
again to their native land, or have returned 
to glory, or have for one reason or another 
been transferred to the provincial city; and 
now there remains just one clergyman, one 
male and one female physician and two single 
ladies. But the field is 150 miles square, and 
there are over twenty chapels. The physi- 
cians and ladies have their own special work, 
and the strength of one elderly clergyman all 
alone will not suffice. We entreat you; and 
we reverently ask the peace of the Way upon 
you; and peace and joy.from rare fountains, 
sure that you will love and care for us. 


Western Christians 
have given to the 
women of the Orient 
almost all the opportunities they enjoy 
for higher education. The University of 
Athens now admits women, but the only 
other similar institution which does this 
in the whole realm formerly and now 
governed by Turkey is the American 
Girls’ College at. Constantinople. A 
writer in the New York Evening Post 
describes interestingly the opening of the 
fall term of this college. Many girls are 
- making application who cannot pay the 
small sum for the year’s board and tui- 
tion, which amounts to $146. Several of 
the graduates are developing important 
service in educating their own people. 
One Albanian has established a fine school 
for Albanian girls, which the governor 
of the province has warmly commended. 
A Bulgarian has taught successfully in 
Bulgarian schools. An Armenian who 
has become a trained nurse is in great re- 
quest in communities where nurses and 
physicians are rare. Three students of 
the college are this year studying medi- 
cine, and no doubt will find abundant op- 


Higher Education fer 
Girls in the East 


portunities to earn a living. A Turkish 
graduate translates from a Boston jour- 
nal items concerning women’s progress 
which are published in Turkish papers. 
Such labors as these for women of 
the Orient will have wide influence in 
bettering home life and ennobling the 
characters of mothers and creating 
women of influence. One could hardly 
find a better object for a gift than a schol- 
arship in this institution for young 
women eager to serve their sex where 
woman’s life is made narrow by tradition 
and prejudice. 


When The Congregation- 
pe soda ho aga alist raised the $125,000 to 

feed the starving in India, 
the publisher of the paper, Mr. W. F. 
Whittemore, who was to a large degree 
responsible for the initiation and success 
of the effort, had little idea that he would 
see its results on the field. But he was 
in due time called to serve the American 
Board in connection with the deputation 
to India, and a private letter recently re- 
ceived from him, written in Ahmednagar, 
gives his impressions, which will interest 
those who contributed to the fund. He 
writes: ‘‘It would do your heart good to 
see the boys and girls rescued from star- 
vation now comfortably housed and de- 
cently clothed, happy and contented. 
Famine money helped to put up buildings 
for homes and schools, but the support 
of the thousands of little folks is now the 
preblem. They are being taught to work 
and the development of the industrial 
problem is most interesting. We hear 
terrible stories of the famine. I lately 
saw a bright, healthy baby that had 
been thrown into a prickly pear hedge 
and left to die. The missionaries all say 
that had it not been that they had help 
to give the situation would have been in- 
supportable to them. I have seen wells 
and houses for orphans, fields under cul- 
tivation and a multitude of other things 
which that money accomplished. The 
Congregationalist never did a better thing 
than raise that fund.” 


As we go to press the 
Tammany or Decency >a Hots are falling in 
many state and more municipal elections. 
But important as are all these elections, 
they all pale into comparative insignifi- 
cance compared with the terrific struggle 
which has been waged in New York city 
during the past four weeks. Non-resi- 
dents can have little conception of the 
heat and clash of the conflict there, the 
bitterness of the feeling aroused and the 
immensity of the task which the fusion 
reform forces set themselves to accom- 
plish when they planned to overthrow 
Mr. Croker and his gang of predatory 
heelers. Cartoonists, editorial writers, 
preachers, orators, women of refinement 
and social position, officials of corpora- 
tions, leaders of organized labor, political 
bosses—major and minor—panderers to 
vice and criminals have all mingled in 
the fray. Old political war horses like 
Abram S.. Hewitt and Carl Schurz and 
young novitiates have stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the battle of words, on the 
stump and in the press. Men with good 
reputations have allied themselves with 
the forces of evil for reasons known to 
themselves and have tarnished theirfame; 
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and young men hitherto comparatively 
unknown, like Mr. Jerome, the candidate 
for district attorney on the fusion ticket, 
have leaped into national pfominence by 
their zea], their moving, fiery eloquence 
and their Amos-like emphasis on. the 
moral issues involved. The gaminess of 
the combatants and the closeness of the 
contest have appealed to those men whose 
instinct it is to gamble on every human 
action involving strife and skill, and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been wagered on the outcome. 


. 

If Tammany is defeated, 
as the preliminary polls 
by the Brooklyn Eagle 
and New York Herald seem to indicate, 
it will be, we believe, because the foreign 
vote has not been divided on any issue 
involving personal liberty, because a 
sufficient number of Democrats believed 
that Mr. Shepard would prove impotent. 
as a reformer if elected, and because 
many &@ nominal Tammany man either 
through sincere conviction as to his per- 
sonal duty in the matter or because of 
displeasure at the grasping nature of the 
head of the Tammany machine voted for 
Mr. Low. Last Sunday most of the Prot- 
estant clergymen urged their congrega- 
tions to vote the anti-Tammany ticket, 
and Father Ducey was the only Catholic 
clergyman who espoused Mr. Shepard’s 
candidacy. Dr. Hillis of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, has thrown himself 
heart and soul into the fight, and not only 
has preached against Tammany, but gone 
out on the stump, urging Brooklyn’s 
voters to defeat Croker. Over fifty of 
the Protestant and Jewish clergymen of 
Brooklyn, including Drs. Lyman, Dewey, 
Meredith, Ingersoll, McLeod and Hillis, 
signed an appeal “to all voters who love 
righteousness and hate iniquity” to stand 
shoulder to shoulder against Tammany. 


The Considerations 
Influencing Voters 


oii ibn ta President Roosevelt has ac- 

e Color Line cepted an invitation to be 
im the South in Charleston, 8. C., on the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birth and par- 
ticipate in the local exposition’s exer- 
cises. The man, the place and the day 
make a conjunction that will breed acts 
and words of considerable significance, 
we venture to predict. It is to be noted 
that the Booker T. Washington incident 
has not prevented representative South- 
ern business men from proceeding with 
their plans for welcoming the President 
to celebrations allied with sectional in- 
dustrial development. Beside going to 
Charleston he will visit Savannah as 
guest of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Bishop Candler of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been speaking bold 
words during the past week relative to 
the Southern white men’s duty to pro- 
vide adequate education for themselves. 
He points to the ever-increasing work 
done for the Negroes by Northern 
philanthropists and by the Southern 
states, and he foresees no diminution of 
such effort. He plainly says that until 
the whites have provided adequately for 
their own race they are in no position to 
throw stones at the men North and South 
who are helping the Negro race up. 
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Systematic canvassing of the 
people for funds to erect 
monuments in memory of 
Presidents Harrison and McKinley is 
about to begin. Business men of proved 
capacity and fidelity to trust are back of 
each movement, and we trust that the 
work will go on without any of the un- 
pleasant features connected with raising 
the funds for the Grant monument in 
New York. The monument to Mr. Har- 
rison will be erected in Indianapolis. That 
to Mr. McKinley will be erected in Wash- 
ington, and will take the form of a me- 
morial arch, presumably at the Washing- 
ton approach to the proposed memorial 
bridge, connecting Washington with Ar- 
lington and crossing the Potomac. Men 
of highest station in public life are offi- 
cers of the association which has this 
matter in charge. Mr. Lyman Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, will receive all contributions and 
forward certificates of membership in the 
memorial association to all contributors. 
All communications, except remittances 
of money, should be addressed to Thomas 
F. Walsh, Washington, secretary of the 
McKinley Memorial Arch Association. 
Among the clergymen who have accepted 
office in this association and who indorse 
the plan are: Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop 
Potter, President Clark of the Y. P. S. 
C. E. and Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 


Memorials to 
Ex-presidents 


Reports seemingly authen- 
Miss Stone Still tic came early last week 
in Peril . . 

telling of success in begin- 
ning negotiations with the captors of Miss 
Stone, but later reports from Samokov 
and Constantinople do not substantiate 
the earlierones. Letters from those who 
were in the party when she was captured 
are being made public, and they indicate 
the belligerent temper of the captors 
toward those who in any way crossed their 
wil). Letters from the American Board’s 
representatives at Samokov, mailed Oct. 
21, give nothing informing save light on 
the energy and endurance which the men 
of the mission are showing in their efforts 
to find the trail. Reports from Sofia 
to the Chicago Record Herald, by Mr. 
William E. Curtis, who is one of the 
ablest and safest of American journalists, 
indicate that in his opinion the case has 
been sadly mismanaged by Mr. Dickin- 
son, who went up to Sofia from Constan- 
tinople to act as representative of the 


United States on the ground ; and hints. 


of the same kind are now coming to this 
country through regular press channels. 
It will be well to suspend judgment until 
the facts which seem to justify this 
pinion are made public. In handling so 
intricate a case wisdom of the highest 
sort was requisite, and no course deter- 
mined upon could satisfy all concerned. 


Coincident with the ‘“‘ Wel- 
come Home” to the Duke 
and Duchess of York, after their tour 
around the world as representatives of 
the throne deputed to convey royal greet- 
ings to colonial subjects of the empire, 
there have been tidings of another Boer 
victory in a minor engagement, the 
Dutch forces being led by General Botha, 
and the mortality among the British, es- 
pecially among the officers, being very 
high. Dissatisfaction with the treatment 


British Unrest 
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accorded General Buller still crops out, 
and the ministry is getting much gratui- 
tous advice from all quarters respecting 
reforms necessary in army administra- 
tion. News from the concentration 
camps, where Boer women and children 
are gathered together, is alarming as to 
the rate of mortality, and confirms Miss 
Hobhouse’s earlier reports as to the con- 
ditions she found, and reveals the inher- 
ent evils of the system which even with 
the best of intentions and administration 
can hardly be overcome. Canon Gore of 
the Anglican Church is leading now in 
demands upon the ministry for reforms 
in this matter, and as a consequence is 
being berated by other Anglican prelates 
for daring to venture to suggest that any- 
thing is wrong. 


Mr. Charles Francis Ad- 
er ed when ams, in a paper read before 

the Worcester Antiquarian 
Society, last week, set forth more clearly 
than it has ever before been stated, at 
least by a Northern man, the great debt 
the people of the United States owed 
to Gen. Robert Lee, Confederate com- 
mander.in-chief, that he decided to sur- 
render when beaten, and refused to pro- 
long the fight between the North and 
the South under the guerrilla forms now 
seen in South Africa. That General Lee 
did not engage in this form of con- 
flict so destructive of property and mor- 
als was not because he was not solicited 
to. It was because he was too great a 
man to countenance it. Mr. Adams did 
not attempt to say what should or should 
not be done in South Africa. Nordo we. 
But it is evident to any sober student of 
affairs that conditions there are becom- 
ing intolerable, and are breeding nothing 
but evil for all concerned for decades 
to come. 


France, displeased to a de- 
gree making further toler- 
ance of Turkish procras- 
tination and duplicity impossible, has at 
last sent her Mediterranean squadron 
toward the Turkish coast and is prepar- 
ing transports to receive troops should 
the display of force by the fleet under 
Admiral Caillard lead to further conflict 
in which land forces would be necessary. 
M. Delcassé, French minister of foreign 
affairs, very properly has deemed it nec- 
essary for the maintenance of national 
self-respect that something should be 
done by France to pin the sultan down to 
acts of reparation for indignities suffered 
by French citizens, and for a general 
policy of contemptuous indifference to 
the rights of Europeans and Americans 
in Turkey. The French fleet, therefore, 
is acting in this matter not only as an 
agent for France, but, to a degree, for the 
Occident. France will emerge with a 
bettered status of Catholic missions and 
missionaries in Turkey assured, and with 
French investors’ claims collected. But 
beyond this the moral effect of a display 
of force by a European Power will be ex- 
cellent. That Russia and Great Britain 
have both given France a free-hand seems 
likely. The gathering of the fleets of the 
other Powers in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean may be explained without recourse 
to the idea that the incident will lead to 
international complications. Evidently 


France and 
Turkey Clash 
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the states of Europe have awakened to 
the need of once more taking up the near 
Eastern question. With revolt among 
his own troops because of non-payment 
for service rendered, with France clamor- 
ing for redress at the cannon’s mouth, and 
with the United States looming up asa 
power to be reckoned with in the near 
future, so soon as we decide that it is 
time to move in the case of Miss Stone’s 
abduction, the sultan may be imagined to 
be in a state of mind even more disturbed 
than his usual condition of suspicion and 
trepidation. 





Marriage in Church and State 


In several of the assemblies of reli- 
gious denominations held this year, the 
subject of marriage and divorce had a 
prominent place. These bodies are not 
agreed on this subject. The Roman 
Catholic church holds that marriage is 
indissoluble as long as both parties to 
the contract are living. The House of 
Bishops, in the recent Protestant Epis- 
copal Convention, adopted a canon to the 
same effect. The House of Deputies re- 
fused to agree, but if it had agreed no 
priest of that church could marry any 
person who had been divorced for what- 
ever cause. The Lutheran General Coun- 
cil, after much discussion, agreed that 
according to God’s law marriage is in- 
dissoluble, except that when the mar- 
riage covenant has been broken the 
innocent party is free to marry another. 
This is the position taken by the Na- 
tional Council as expressing the view of 
Congregational churches. The Presby- 
terian Church takes the same position, 
but accepts as Paul’s interpretation of 
the words of Christ his statement that 
when a Christian is deserted by an un- 
believing husband or wife the one thus 
left is ‘‘ not under bondage,” but is free 
to marry again. 

The duty of priest or minister with 
respect to the permanence of the mar- 
riage ceremony is plain. Heought to fol- 
low the judgment of the church which he 
officially represents. A Lutheran min- 
ister ought not to sanction the mar- 
riage of any divorced person unless that 
person is the innocent party in a divorce 
granted because of adultery. A Presby- 
terian minister may unite in marriage 
a Christian who has. secured a divorce 
from an unbeliever for willful desertion. 
A Roman Catholic priest ought not to 
unite in marriage any divorced person 
for whatever cause unless such person 
has secured from the. Pope a special 
permit to marry. 

But while the question has been an- 
swered satisfactorily as to whom min- 
isters and priests ought not to unite in 
marriage, the question remains as to 
whether they ought to act at all in this 
matter as officers of the state. For civil 
laws of marriage are in conflict with the 
divine law as usually interpreted by the 
churches. Parties divorced forother than 
what are called Scriptural—which means 
New Testament—reasons may in nearly 
every state of the Union lawfully marry. 
Every minister who uses the service in the 
Prayer-book for solemnizing matrimony 
rebukes the state when he declares that 
“if any persons are joined together other- 
wise than as God’s word doth allow, their 
marriage is not lawful.” If he does not 
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use the Prayer-book service, he virtually 
holds the same position. 

Can a clergyman consistently accept an 
official appointment by the state to ad- 
minister a law which he declares as an 
officer of the church gives sanction to 
what is contrary to the law of God? If 


the churches are agreed that the prin- . 


ciple stated by Jesus Christ in Matt. 5: 
32 should be included in the civil statutes 
of marriage, and that every marriage of 
a person divorced for other cause than 
adultery is itself adultery, we believe 
that the churches should not assume to 
administer officially a law which provides 
for marriages which they hold to be 
wrong. Let the civil contract be legal- 
ized by officers who can approve the laws 
of the state. Let persons who desire to 
have their marriage solemnized by re- 
ligious service call in the priest or min- 
ister. The making of the clergyman a 
civil officer to perform the marriage cere- 
mony according to law is the sole sur- 
vival of the union of the church and state 
which was long ago repudiated in this 
country to the advantage of all concerned. 





The Church as a Mediator in 
Labor Troubles 


Quite unintentionally, in writing our 
report of the National Council, we 
omitted to give due prominence to the 
fact that the council appointed a com- 
mittee on labor, with four members—two 
of them of national prominence as stu- 
dents of the social problem—to serve the 
council, in ways undefined in the main, 
during the interim between the triennial 
sessions. For the council to have done 
less than this, in view of the strained 
relations between the churches and the 
wage-earners of the country, would have 
been a sad blunder; and, in our opinion, 
more might well have been done, in the 
way of adequate debate of the issues in- 
volved and in the way of declaration of 
attitude. But we have a committee, 
which, if it will, can justify its existence 
by something more than a perfunctory 
report at the next council; and with 
President Tucker and Rev. Dr. Gladden 
on the committee we are confident of 
what the future will bring forth. 

Already one of the committee, Rev. 
William Knight of Fall River, acting, of 
course, as an individual, has shown that 
he is fitted for the duty assigned by his 
course, along with three other Fall River 
clergymen—two of them Roman Catholic 
priests and the other a Baptist—in me- 
diating between the mill owners and mill 
operatives of Fall River in the strike, 
which up to the middle of last week 
threatened to bring on an industrial war 
in Fall River more bitter and widespread 
than any known there in many years. 

Prior conduct and words of course had 
enabled Mr. Knight to gain the confidence 
of both parties in the strife ; and there- 
fore when he and his fellow-clergymen 
over their own signatures pledged their 
word that after searching investigation 
they believed it to be true that the wage 
increase asked for by the men could not 
be granted by the mill owners on a busi- 
ness basis, and when in addition they 
pledged that there would be no reduction 
of wages during the winter—this after se- 
curing guarantees from the mill owners— 
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it was easier for the conservative spirits 
and the officials of the trades unions to 
bring about votes on the question of the 
strike which have postponed until spring, 
if not forever, the threatened war of cap- 
ital and labor. 





Are You a True Friend 


The charm of friendship lies upon the 
Bible as light upon the mountains, its 
beauty enhanced as cloud shadows pass. 
The twelve disciples, the women that fol- 
lowed Jesus, were groups offriends. Paul 
had a genius for friendship. The devo- 
tion of Ruth is radiant as a rainbow in 
the lull of stormy times. The story of 
Jonathan and David is like the honey of 
the wood. The chamber on the wall that 
welcomed Elisha outlasts the crumbling 
stone. The fidelity of Baruch to Jere- 
miah gives an imperishable aroma to the 
bitter sorrows of the age. By example, 
by proverb, by precept, by ideals of fel- 
lowship, by the great commandments, by 
the Golden Rule, by the cross, the Bible 
incites and counsels friendship. And, 
indeed, what is religion, asks the thinker 
of today, if it be not a friendship with 
God? 

The worth of life is in its friendships ; 
in rough ways one learns their value, and 
on sunny heights it is the presence of a 
friend that makes joy satisfying. One 
might have all of wealth the world can 
give, all of success that ever crowns hu- 
man effort, and if he had no friend his 
prosperity would be in vain. 

Precious as is friendship to the heart 
that knows it, the calculating spirit must 
be excluded from its motives. Co-opera- 
tion, mutual insurance, the covenant ‘I 
will do for you if you will do for me,” are 
mighty socializing forces; but such bar- 
gaining is not friendship. We are not to 
seek friends that we may exploit them in 
the manner of the utilitarian who plants 
his mill en the river bank, though we 
may take their enrichment as the mead- 
ows that open their bosom to the wear 
and fret of the turbulent stream receive 
recompense in robes of green and gold. 
The essentials of friendship are disinter- 
estedness, sympathy, loyalty, patience, 
trust, and the joyful heart when God 
gives the sweet reward. 

And what of uncongenial persons? 
Are they material for this choice distilla- 
tion of the spirit? Why use the term 
until the great experiment is made? 
Who knows what persons will prove un- 
congenial? For the most part we have 
but telephonic communication in tones 
strained and anxious, in monosyllables 
andfragments of speech. Even when we 
meet more frankly we resemble electric 
wires, whose silk coverings touch while 
the shining metal along which the cur- 
rent runs is insulated. Is this man, is 
this woman congenial? The impulse is 
to say, No; but a deeper experience of 
life reveals the reserves of the soul. 
Should one pretend to be friendly for 
the sake of appearances? Never. Al- 
ways he should act as if friendly for the 
sake of coming to feel as he appears. 

One is a true friend who gives without 
thought of return, seeks through widen- 
ing circles in yearning and hope, and by 
stern self-command under all circum- 
stances maintains the form of friendli- 
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ness. These actions prove the friendly 
heart. 





In Brief 


If we are to judgethe mental caliber of the 
students in our theological seminaries by that 
of our correspondents therein, never was it 
better than now. rR 


President Roosevelt has this characteristic 
sentence in his proclamation appointing Nov. 
28 as a day of national thanksgiving: “ Wecan 
best prove our thankfulness to the Almighty 
by the way in which on this earth and at this 
time each of us does his duty to his fellow- 
men.” 





The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has had more money for its work during 
the past year than it has had workers; and in 
view of this fact a special appeal to students 
in Presbyterian theological seminaries has 
been issued urging consecration to the mission 
field on the part of students. 





Not a few of the Roman Catholic nuns flee-- 
ing from France have settled, whether per- 
manently or temporarily remains to be seen, 
on the island of Jersey, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the population—Nonconformist in 
the main—and the matter will be brought be- 
fore the legislature of the island at its next 
sitting. 





Not all the faithful and efficient missionary 
secretaries are of the male persuasion. Mrs. 
Louise A. Kellogg, who is just withdrawing 
from the Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation, has given that organization her un- 
divided attention, and to her energy and in- 
ventiveness much of the progress of the last 
seven years is due. 


The foremost preachers of England—Parker, 
MacLaren and Clifford, are old men. Lori- 
mer and Henson, who have just been called to 
prominent churches in New York, are past 
threescore. But these facts do not show that 
ripe age in ministers makes them attraetive to 
the churches. These exceptional men have 
conquered the disadvantages of years through 
great native gifts and constant toil. 





Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has been pre- 
sented witha fine oil painting of John Zundel, 
its organist for a quarter-century in Mr. 
Beecher’s time, and composer of Beecher 
(Love Divine, all Love Excelling) and many 
other beautiful hymn harmonies. Organists 
may find a hint in a remark he was wont to 
make in his broken English: “* Ah, Mr. Kink,” 
he would say to General King, “I gannod 
bray mit my lips, but I bray mit my fingers.” 


Bishop Partridge, at the missionary meet- 
ing of the Episcopal Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, told an incident which illustrates the 
contrast between current Western ideas of 
Oriental religions and the actual influence of 
these religions on those who profess them. 
Some missionaries found a Buddhist priest in 
a Chinese temple, dirty, unkempt, repulsive, 
but hanging from his neck was a card of 
invitation to the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893. 


A Methodist church in Brooklyn has de- 
cided to allow no weddings in its edifice on 
Wednesdays, because the midweek prayer 
meeting is on Wednesday evening, and it is 
desirable to have nothing done on that day 
which would detract from the solemnity of 
the meeting. Naturally the next step will be 
to appoint all funerals for Wednesday, and 
then, in the most unhealthy season of the 
year, the prayer meeting may reach a very 
high degree of solemnity. 





“ There isn’t any more American Missionary 
Association, it has been stopped, so we wont 
have to work for that any longer.”’” We would 
like to remind the good lady whom we over- 
heard making this remark at a restaurant 
the other day that the association still lives 
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and thrives. Secretary Gutterson of the Bos- 
ton office has recently made a tour of the 
Indian field in Nebraska and South Dakota, 
and churches that wish to hear a bright 
account of conditions in that part of the field 
should apply to him at the Congregational 
House. 





Among the encouraging tendencies of Uni- 
tarianism of today Rev. W. H. Lyon, at the 
Unitarian Club in Boston recently, mentions 
the tendency to stop girding at orthodoxy. 
He said: “It is not Calvinism, but sacerdo- 
talism that is the danger now.” This seems 
to indicate that Unitarianism is turning its 
attack from orthodox Congregationalism 


“against Episcopacy and Roman Catholicism. 


But the greater promise of Unitarianism lies 
in its more positive faith in God and broader 
sympathy with men; and these it is exhibit- 
ing today as it has never done before. 


The death of Rev. Samuel Miles Hopkins, 
D. b., LL. D., long professor of ecclesiastical 
history in Auburn Theological Seminary, re- 
moves a venerable servant of God and the 
church, whose service as an irenic force was 
admirable. In addition to his attainments as 
a student of church history, he gave much at- 
tention to church polity and liturgical forms 
of worship, publishing considerable litera- 
ture on both of these subjects. He was born 
in 1813, graduated at Amherst in 1832 and 
studied theology at Auburn and Princeton 
Seminaries. 





There is nothing Christian in the spirit of 
the cartoon with which Judge anticipated the 
execution ef the assassin of the late Presi- 
dent. It represents Satan telephoning to the 
warden of Auburn prison and asking him to 
hasten the execution because he has a special 
punishment in readiness for the assassin and 
is in a hurry to try it. That is not the way 
Jesus thought of his murderers, not the way 
in which President McKinley spoke and not 
the fashion of thought in which sober Chris- 
tians, who remember Christ’s commandment 
not to judge, speak of the fate of any fellow- 
sinner. 





The Sunday schools of the Church of Eng- 
land, whose membership is given as 2,841,862, 
show a falling off from the previous year of 
23,429, the decrease of the teachers being 
3,637. These figures illustrate a decline in 
Sunday school attendance which is going on 
in all denominations in Great Britain and 
America. But, on the other hand, the atten- 
tion given the teaching function of the church 
is now constantly growing. The subject has 
a@ prominent place in the conferences of re- 
ligious bodies and is considered by able men. 
A new development is likely to result, of great 
significance to the growth of Christianity. 


The difference of thought between Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic is well illustrated in 
a stanza from a melodious poem published re- 
cently in Domenicana. The poem is called 
The Sinner’s Advocate, which would suggest 
to any Protestant the thought of Christ, but 
it is addressed to Mary. 

Pray thou Christ’s love may turn 
To his poor wayward child: 
Nor let his anger burn 
Though sin my heart beguiled— 
That he who died on Calvary 
May pardon me. 
Is there any need of an advocate between the 
sinner and the Sin-bearer ? 


One of the sad results of the recent famine 
in India is the blindness which fell upon 
many of the neglected, starved and suffering 
children. Many of these drifted into the or- 
phanages under the care of the American 
Board’s workers, and Miss Annie L. Millard 
of Bombay has gathered a number into a 
school by themselves, to which others are 
seeking admission. The older ones are al- 
ready reading Braille in English and learning 
kindergarten occupations. The school very 
much needs a baby organ, as some of the lit- 
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tle ones have decided musical gifts. In fact, 
any gifts of material for this special work 
would be warmly welcomed. 


Rey. Dr. Kinsley Twining, who died at New 
Haven last Monday, was a cultured and 
scholarly man, with uncommon literary apt- 
itudes and an attractive personality. Born 
at West Point, N. Y., in 1832, a cousin of 
President Hadley, he graduated from Yale in 
1853 and from the Divinity Schoo] three years 
later. His pastorates wereat Hinsdale, Mass., 
at Union Church, Providence, R. I., and Pros- 
pect Street, Cambridge, Mass. For eighteen 
years he was literary editor of the New York 
Independent, having his home at Morristown, 
N. J. This sphere of labor was particularly 
congenial to him, and the department of the 
paper under his directorship became notably 
strong. Since 1898 he has done similar work 
for the New York Evangelist. 








Two ministers, taking an experimental 
lunch at the new vegetarian restaurant on 
Bromfield Street, added a bit of spice to the 
menu—nut chowder, vegetable chicken pie, 
nut butter, caramel cereal coffee !—by the inci- 
dent of an anti-carnivorous member of one 
of the Suffolk Associations. When it came 
his turn to entertain his orethren, he provided 
with noble consistency a wholly vegetarian 
feast, having his bill of fare headed with this 
legend: ‘Shall we slay to eat?” At least, 
that was the intended legend, but the printer 
took the liberty to render it, “Shall we stay 
to eat?” One stalwart minister, though ap- 
parently not accustomed to live by vegetables 
alone, voiced the sentiments of all by reply- 
ing instantly and vigorously, “‘ J shall stay 
and eat, most certainly! ”’ 





Phillips Andover’s Headmaster 


A PUPIL’S WREATH OF LAUREL 
BY REV. CHARLES A. JONES 


The workman dies—the work goes on. 
But to the 5,000 pupils who, as ‘‘cads,”’ 
have come in touch with the broad-minded, 
true hearted, earnest, faithful Cecil F. P. 
Bancroft during his twenty-eight years 
or efficient, inspiring service in the prin- 
cipalship, Phillips Andover will hereafter 
ever be “‘ Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” 
His monument—living men of stalwart 
Christian character and sterling practical 
worth—belts the globe. 

No other sort of manhood matriculated 
at Phillips during this progressive régime. 
Many applied; comparatively few were 
accepted, and a large number of these 
filtered through during a four years’ 
course. Thoroughness’ characterized 
every department in the academy, and 
the academy and Principal Bancroft were 
synonymous. Indeed, the easiest degree 
obtainable in the ’80’s was that of R. K. 
(Rusticating at Keene, N. H.). 

It was about this time that Dr. Ban- 
croft wrote to a Congregational home 
missionary: ‘‘ We offer a boy very little, 
if anything; but an ambitious, industri- 
ous, observing fellow discovers on An- 
dover Hill many opportunities for self- 
support.” Between 1877 and 1881 no boy 
ever left Phillips Academy because he 
was too poor to stay. To retain and to 
sustain ‘‘a lad o’ pairts,”’ with small or 
no allowance, the Principal made heroic 
efforts. And not even Maister Jamieson 
of Drumtochty could detect a Latin gen- 
ius any sooner than did Phillips Andover’s 
astute headmaster. 

‘That is my boy,’”’ remarked a proud 
father, pointing to a splendid specimen 
of manhood at that moment covering 
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second base for the Phillips Andover 
baseball team, ‘‘and Dr. Bancroft made 
him what he is. When I brought. him 
here three years ago he was smart enough, 
but a little wild. In private I explained 
the situation to the Doctor, who said: 
‘Yes, I see what you want, if he stays 
here. You want him sheltered just 
a little for a while, and not forced at 
once into the very vortex of academy 
life, don’t you?’ And he took my boy, 
stranger that he was, under his own roof 
and to his own table for a year.” 

When a “cad” I was once sent as a 
committee to remonstrate against a cer- 
tain line of action that ‘‘Old Banty’’—he 
was then about forty years of age—was ac- 
customed to pursue in detecting and out- 
witting rogues. I stated my errand and, 
fixing his piercing eyes upon me, looking 
at me, yet far beyond me, he replied, 
with quiet intensity that was replete 
with emotion, ‘‘You will do almost any- 
thing to find out what is going on when 
you have to account for the character of 
300 boys to parents who are more than 
anxious that they should do the right 
thing here, and hereafter become upright 
men.” That committee of one never re- 
ported anything but ‘‘ progress,” nor has 
he by any means reached the end of cogi- 
tating on the lines suggested in those few 
words. 

A few months ago a former pupil, 
beholding the evidence of overwork, cau- 
tioned, ‘‘ You are trying to do too much. 
Don’t be Napoleonic, Doctor. Napo- 
leon, you know, tried to do too much, 
and he succeeded.” He smiled at the 
well-worn historic joke and, nervously 
rubbing his beard in his unique way, 
answered, ‘‘I promised myself years 
ago that I would never fossilize as 
nothing but a schoolmaster; so I am 
a ‘reverend,’ I marry a couple once in a 
while, and, as an interested civilian, I sit 
as trustee of a bank and of a college 
and of a seminary. You see, I am 
strictly in it,” and he was, and he died 
in it—in the harness, doing his full share 
of an exhausting task which Yale and 
Harvard and other colleges appreciate, 
though they say little about it, when 
they rush to the very tiptop of the alma 
mater honor-roll Phillips Andover men, 
who will not yield the ranking sheep- 
skin on ‘‘downs” to any fellow-student 
whose preparation is less thorough and 
scholarship less exact. 

Dr. Bancroft’s brilliancy shone with 
a luster peculiarly its own when sizing up 
either a man ora question under discus- 
sion. Concerning the pernicious custom 
of ministerial candidating, he wrote: “I 
know how capricious it all is. It is one 
of the things which is depleting our min- 
istry. Perhaps I should say, It is one 
of God’s ways of sifting the wheat.” 

This is the many-sided man that has 
laid aside his well-worn text-books, put 
up his ferule of pedagogic discipline and, 
folding his scholasti¢ toga about him, 
entered into his rest. Pupils from Look- 
out Mountain and from Andover Hill, 
now bearing the heat and the burden 
of the day, will repeatedly say of him, 
as did the Carthaginians of Hannibal, 
‘““We greatly desire him in the day of 
battle’; foreven now they are beginning 
to appreciate what they really lost when 
Phillips Andover’s headmaster joined the 
ages, Oct. 4, 1901. 
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Missions—Their Right of Way 


The last command of Christ is often set 
forth as alike the primary and conclusive 
argument for missions. What was the 
last command of his lips must have been 
one of the nearest desires of his heart. 
But the work of missions is our duty, 
not chiefly because of the command of 
Christ’s lips, but because of the desire of 
his heart. He bade his church to evan- 
gelize the world because he wanted it 
evangelized, and he wanted it evangel- 
ized because he knew that it needed to 
be evangelized. Our duty in the matter 
is determined, not primarily by his com- 
mand, but by the facts and conditions of 
life which underlie it. Even if Jesus had 
not embodied the missionary duty of the 
church in the ‘‘great commission,” we 
should have been under obligation to 
evangelize the world by reason of the es- 
sential character of Christianity and its 
mission to the world. 

There are minds, doubtless, to which a 
verbal enactment is more solemn and 
coercing than the moral principle which 
lies back of it and finds expression in it, 
but which would exist still with equally 
binding force if the verbal enactment 
were wanting. Thecommand, “ Lie not,” 
does not create the obligation not to lie. 
That exists irrespective of its statement 
in @ commandment. But there are, of 
course, uses of the formal declaration. 
It springs of necessity from the existence 
of the principle back of it and clutches 
minds which would evade or be unable 
to appreciate the unexpressed but vital 
principle. To say that Jesus plainly and 
unequivocally ordered the church to take 
up the missionary enterprise is to satisfy 
these minds and close the question of 
duty. 

But it is never wise to rest duty upon 
mere enactment. ‘‘ Arbitrary orders,” 
said Confucius, “are opposed to good 
government.” To feed duty with emo- 
tion and power it must be nourished upon 
the reason for a course of action, not a 
legal prescription of it alone. Men who 
assent to the missionary enterprise on 
the strength of the last command of 
Christ alone, or primarily, will give it 
little support, and their interest in it will 
soon become as formal as the ground on 
which it rests. The spirit of Christianity 
is opposed to legalism, and it is of the 
worst spirit of legalism to press injunc- 
tions of courses of action where the un- 
derlying principles of action are unseen 
or unfelt. The men who have done the 
work of God in the world are men in 
whom the Spirit of God was at work, and 
who would have done God’s work even in 
the absence of expressed legislation as to 
the nature of the work God wanted done. 
So also in the Christian life we are called 
to possess, not the behavior of Christ pri- 
marily, but his mind, from which the ap- 
propriate behavior will inevitably flow. 

The essential thing in the missionary 
enterprise, accordingly, is not simple rep- 
etition of the last command of Christ 
and the earnest affirmation: ‘‘These are 
the church’s marching orders, and that’s 
an end of it.” That is not the end of it. 
To suppose that unceasing reassertion of 
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Christ’s last command and nominal ac- 
ceptance of it as binding by the church 
would bring us any nearer the evangeliza- 
tion of the world is a vain hope. We 
shall come nearer to that desired goal 
just in proportion as we appreciate the 
fundamental place missions hold in Chris- 
tianity, and as our hearts respond warmly 
to the essential principles of the spirit of 
Christ, which are inseparably interwoven 
with missionary obligations. And this is 
the only way we shall ever come any 
nearer to it. 

If in our conviction and experience we 
are sure that in Christ we possess a great 
good, then we will give him to the world 
—not otherwise, no matter how much we 
may talk about last commands and 
‘great commissions.” 

If Christ means nothing to us, we shall 
surely not go to the trouble of taking 
him to the world. Christianity, of 
course, asserts that Christ means every- 
thing to the believer, and surely if he 
does the believer will be driven by an 
overmastering desire to make known to 
all the glad tidings of so great a salva- 
tion. The missionary enterprise in this 
light is the surest evidence of the esteem 
in which Christ is held. The church that 
is doing nothing to extend his knowledge 
to the heathen world is furnishing such 
proof that Christ means little to it as no 
amount of verbal worship or protestation 
of devotion can annul. The fundamen- 
tal question in connection with missions 
is this: Is Christ of any worth? That 
is the fundamental question of Christian- 
ity. If he is of worth to us, he is of 
worth to all men, and must be made 
known to all men. 

But more than thisis tobesaid. Chris- 
tianity not only declares that Christ is of 
worth. It declares that he is indispens- 
able. ‘‘I amthe way, the truth and the 
life,” said Jesus. ‘‘ No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.” ‘No man know- 
eth the Son but the Father, and neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will- 
eth to reveal him.” ‘There is none 
other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved.”” Now, 
after all that the most evasive exegesis 
can doin divorcing these words from all 
implication of the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ, there remains 
an unavoidable assertion of the indis- 
pensable worth of Jesus. Anddo we not 
believe that he is of indispensable worth ? 
Will we think that a possible redemption 
through an unknown Christ wrought by 
the grace of the God of love in behalf of 
the unevangelized will suffice for them 
while we treasure the knowledge of the 
historic Saviour for ourselves? If such 
a hypothetical redemption will suffice 
them, why will it not suffice our own 
children ? If Christ is worth so much 
that we teach him to our own children, 
why do.we leave out other children? 
And what sort of a redemption is it that 
men hope for the heathen through the 
application of the mercy of God in 
Christ outside the preaching of the gos- 
pel? It has no effect upon their present 


lives. Granted that the divine mercy ap- 
plies to all faithful and aspiring hearts 
the virtue of Christ, shall we deny to the 
heathen world the priceless possession of 
the gospel, not as a response to faith and 
aspiration, but as the source of it? The 
gospel is the summons to life as well as 
the answer of life. Its indispensable 
worth consists in both of these. 

And it is not wise to deal with this 
solemn business only in these euphemistic 
terms. The world is full of good humor, 
of kindliness, of neighborly trust and 
cheerful acceptance of what comes, but 
it is also a lost world, full of the evident 
hell of sin, of damned lives, of ruin and 
utter death. Czolgosz is no lonely in- 
stance of deliberate and detestable crime. 
Passing by the abyss of wickedness which 
defies religion in Christian lands and 
flourishes under its ban, there are greater 
abysses in heathen lands which flour- 
ish under the blessing of their reli- 
gion. Let the Tantras and Saktism suf- 
fice for illustration, or the carvings on 
the Temple of the Rajah of Nepaul in the 
most sacred city of the Hindus. There 
are those who deprecate the use of the 
word “‘heathen,” but it is a good word, of 
reputable lineage and of just and honest 
meaning. If the derivative sense of the 
word is sad and sorrowful, it is because 
the facts have madeit so. And no repudi- 
ation of the word can provide an escape 
from the terrific grip of the facts of life 
back of it. It is not necessary to resort 
to any pvofessional statement of facts. 
Takea random quotation from one of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s Letters to Young 
People, describing a little Samoan boy 
named Arick: “It was one of those 
dreadful days of rain, the sound of it like 
a great waterfall, or like a tempest of 
wind blowing in the forest; and there 
came to our door two runaway black 
boys seeking refuge. In such weather as 
that my enemy’s dog (as Shakespeare 
says) should have had a right to shelter. 
But when Arick saw the two poor rogues 
coming, with their empty stomachs and 
drenched clothes, one of them with a 
stolen cutlass in his hand, through that 
world of falling water, he had no thought 
of pity in his heart. Crouching behind 
one of the pillars of the veranda, to 
which he clung with his two hands, his 
mouth drawn back into a strange sort of 
smile, his eyes grew bigger and bigger, 
and his whole face was just like the one 
word MURDER in big capitals.” 

No denial of doctrine, no undefined 
hopes can break the force of the simple, 
stern evidence of a great section of hu- 
man life. As an English missionary in 
China writes in a recent book on Missions 
in China, one of the sanest and ablest 
missionary beoks of recent years: ‘“‘ What- ~ 
ever dim solace we may gather on this 
subject from Scripture, and whatever 
half-formed thoughts we may cherish, 
we cannot but feel, as we look around us 
in a heathen country, that, without 
trenching on things too deep for us, the 
burden of these millions of souls is crush- 
ing enough. We see in the daily life and 
character of the people around us a pro- 
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found need of the gospel as a new law of 
life and of the living Christ as the only 
Saviour who can through it bring life and 
immortality to clear light.” 

If this is true—and, as I have said, no- 
body will believe it, or, believing it, will 
be in the least moved by it, who has not 
felt in his own soul the indispensable 
worth of Christ—what shall be said of 
any Christians who do not share in the 
missionary enterprise? This, that they 
are either culpably ignorant and thought- 
less, culpable in that either they or their 
teachers are to blame, or else that their 
Christianity is a fictitious thing, a sham, 
atravesty. And in either case, consider 
the moral horror of it. Here are men 
who profess to possess a divine salvation, 
pure and perfect, and to believe that all 
men need this salvation and that it is 
adequate for all and intended for all, and 
who yet do nothing to give it to those 
who have an equal right to it and a need 
for it only less because those who are 
thus withholding it are in danger of 
greater condemnation. As the mission- 
ary I have already quoted writes: ‘‘I see 
two men, one born without his own 
choice in China, taking up his inheritance 
of a shallow, narrow life, a life of the 
earth, earthy, with neither the gloom nor 
the glory which are cast by the light and 
shadow of the unseen world, and to whom 
the word of revelation has never come; 
another, born in a Christian country, 
reared in an atmosphere of Christian 
piety, learning from his earliest years the 
words of life and living under the powers 
of the world to come; and I remember 
that the second has been commanded by 
the just Lord to tell his brother the way 
of life, but he has been preoccupied, busy 
here and there, has had, as Browning says, 
‘his beetles to collect,’ and for eighteen 
centuries has forgotten to tell his 
brother.” Let us look at that picture 
and characterize properly, if we can, the 
atrocious loathsomeness of the moral 
judgment of men who can withhold with- 
out compunction from the world the best 
news that ever came into it. 

The primary place of missions in the 
Christian Church appears in a new light 
at this point. The work is required by 
the essential nature of the gospel. But, 
furthermore, its neglect involves outrage 
upon the essential moral integrities. The 
missionary spirit is the spirit of sim- 
ple justice, generosity and fair dealing, 
while the Christian Church or the Chris- 
tian heart from which that spirit is ab- 
sent is guilty of a certain malfeasance, 
tort or delict, not less real and awful be- 
cause recognized by no human law. The 
law of God recognizes it and gives it 
proper characterization in the blunt and 
fearless language it never hesitates to 
use. “If any man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he 
that loveth not his brother, whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God, whom 
he hath not seen?” And those words 
mean, as the late Bishop Westcott pointed 
out in his commentary, that ‘‘the claim 
to the knowledge of God without obedi- 
ence and the claim to the love of God 
without action involve not only the de- 
nial of what is known to be true; but 
falseness of character.’ Missions, ac- 
cordingly, are not only the expression of 
the church’s interest in the world; they 
are the evidence of her love of her Lord 





and the proof of the honor and integrity 
of her own life. If the missionary spirit 
is lacking, the necessary inference is 
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easily drawn, and it displays the funda- 
mental place of missions in the Christian 
Church. 





William A. Bartlett’s Qualities and Successes 


An Exceptional Down-town Record 


When the popular verdict of success is 
placed upon the efforts of a pastor, it is 
an incentive to others to give attention 
to the methods whereby such success is 
attained. Especially is this to be done 
when these afforts are capable of imita- 
tion by the ordinary pastor. Rey. Wil- 
liam A. Bartlett, D. D., has just closed 
at Lowell a pastorate of nearly five years, 
which has been of marked popular suc- 
cess, and this success has been most 
pronounced at the. very point where 
many fail altogether—that of the Sunday 
evening service. No one of his many 
friends will claim for Mr. Bartlett the 
possession of exceptional grace orstrength 
as an orator. Earnest and decided he is 
at all times, but his power is that of sin- 
cere earnestness, not that of the gifted, 
the born, orator. Neither has he ever 
claimed for himself a leadership in origi- 
nal thinking; his strength has rather 
been expended in that which is dearer to 
his heart—the reiteration of the truths 
which have stood the test of long usage. 

With simple earnestness and the con- 
fidence which naturally belongs to one 
fullowing a well-beaten track, Mr. Bart- 
lett’s marked success has resulted pri- 
marily from his devoted fidelity to his call- 
ing, to what is known on the street as 
business industry. Above all else he has 
been a busy man, a real worker. His 
genius is the capacity for sustaiued toil. 
Good health makes a possibility in his 
case which has been used to the utter- 
most. The modern facilities for rapid 
work, the typewriter, the bicycle, - the 
telephone, have enabled him to concen- 
trate his energy, but they have not given 
him idle or luxurious moments. This 
has been evident eveu in his pulpit prep- 
aration. Rarely does he speak extem- 
poraneously ; not only his sermons, both 
morning and evening, are fully written 
out, but even the five-minute prelude in 
which he has often discussed local events 
from the pulpit standpoint. He has had 
many calls to address religious gatherings 
outside the city, but these have not been 
accepted at the cost of his preparation 
for his own pulpit work, nor has he used 
the common ministerial device in times 
of pressure of exchanging pulpits for his 
own relief. No trace or suspicion of 
laziness can be found upon his record. 

But his work has not been monoto- 
nously performed. Those who attend 
his church are wont to remark upon the 
entirely different characteristics of his 
morning services, which are primarily 
for the church members, and the evening 
services, which are mainly for those out- 
side the church, especially the young, 
those who throng the street ready to 
respond to what is attractive and timely 
but suspicious of the formal and the pro- 
found. With this class Dr. Bartlett has 
had his largest success. Thatit has been 
a real success is evident from the list of 
nearly 275 additions to the church in five 
years. But the steps have been, first to 
attract, then to hold, and then to win. 


In this work his musical abilities have 
found large opportunity. No one can at- 
tend the Kirk Street Church and not be 
impressed with the quality of the musical 
part of the worship. Thereis much sing- 
ing and good singing; an orchestra helps 
the organ at the evening service, and fre- 
quently the quartet has been supple- 
mented by a chorus that there might be 
choral or-antiphonal responses. It is un- 
derstood that these have been largely ar- 
ranged by the pastor, and that they are a 
real power in winning to Christ none who 
have seen them used as they are at the 
Kirk Street Church can for a moment 
doubt. 

Dr. Bartlett is most fortunate in the 
possession of a ready wit and in the cour- 
age which does not fear to use it. This 
“saving grace”’ has been the oil to relieve 
the friction of constant work; that it is at- 
tractive especially to the young and in 
Lowell is evident. An organizing power 
has worked through a most efficient Men’s 
League in contributing toward the suc- 
cess of the pastor’s efforts; and a con- 
stant study of current events, both local 
and national, serve to show that he pos- 
sesses the editorial instinct to a marked 
degree, and yet had he chosen the press 
instead of the pulpit as the scene of 
his labors most of those who know 
him would predict his largest success as 
an advertiser, for few can equal him in 
this use of the newspapers and printer’s 
ink. 

Of course no man can succeed alone. 
Dr. Bartlett has been most fortunate in 
the loyalty of his church. The pride of 
Kirk Street is in its espirt de corps; its 
efficiency is in its leadership; its board of 
deacons includes some of the busiest men 
of largest interests in the city, men upon 
whose business ability depends the bread 
and butter of hundreds of mill hands, and 
yet these men are never too busy to at- 
tend the church prayer meeting or to meet 
for consultation in the church’s interest. 
How much men of little business might 
learn from the real] leaders of manufac- 
turing industry! These men have stood 
behind their pastor, resolutely supporting, 
wisely counseling and generously supply- 
ing the means necessary to maintain 
popular prestige. Their pastor would be 
the last man to forget to give them due 
credit for the success which attaches to 
hisname. The last week of Dr. Bartlett’s 
stay in Lowell was marked by a farewell 
reception to the pastor and his wife, un- 
der the auspices of the Men’s League, at 
which the heartiest “‘God speed” was 
given, not only by the church but by his 
brethren, the clergy of the city. Those 
who attended marked the predominance 
of youthful faces, and as they looked 
upon the audience-room, which has been 
entirely renovated during the present 
pastorate, they felt that in a double sense 
the retiring pastor had left his impress 
upon the church. May he repeat in Chi- 
cago the success which has been hisin a 
down-town church in Lowell! «a. H. J. 
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Episcopalians in General Convention 
A Critique of the San Francisco Meetings 


The noble body of men who composed 
this triennial gathering possessed real 
power, and made it felt far beyond San 
Francisco. If less spectacular, it was far 
more effective than the Epworth League 
Convention with its 18,000 attendants. 
Nearly all the bishops were present, in- 
eluding several from foreign fields. Every 
one of the fifty-nine dioceses of this coun- 
try was represented, only three or four 
lacking a full delegation. The devotion 
to business was admirable. The dele- 
gates endured faithfully the strain of two 
business sessions daily, plus popular 
meetings and arduous committee work. 

In personnel the body seemed note- 
worthy, if not notable. It was called by 
some of its own men hardly equal to their 
best, containing fewer than usual of their 
foremost leaders. Dr. Huntington of 
New York was the doughtiest debater 
of them all, Dr. Greer the most persua- 
sive advocate. The discussions seldom 
dropped to the commonplace and rose 
here and there to eloquence. The prom- 
inence of the laity was striking. No 
delegate was more regularly in his seat 
than Mr.J. Pierpont Morgan. No public 
meeting of any sort need have a better 
chairman than Mr. Packard of Maryland, 
who presided in committee of the whole. 
The most difficult question of the whole 
program was in the parliamentary custody 
of Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania, whose 
masterly speech concluding the debate 
determined the doubtful vote. The lay- 
men did their equal share and quality of 
the speaking. They stood mainly on the 
freer side of great questions, and it was 
they who prevented the adoption of the 
rigorous canon against the remarriage 
of divorced persons. Here was an im- 
pressive object lesson upon the value of 
lay activity in churchaffairs. The Episco- 
palians appear pre-eminent in this ec- 
clesiastical asset. 

It struck a Congregational observer 
early and often that this was an authori- 
tative body engaged in framing and exe- 
cuting mandatory legislation. Thefamil- 
iar recommendation is too gentle and con- 
siderate to stand a governmental climate. 
It appeared only by the unanimous cour- 
tesy of the house at one or two most 
minor and genial moments. The Gen- 
eral Convention does not advise the 
clergy and recommend to the churches. 
It says, “No clergyman shall,” and, 
“Every parish must,” whereupon your 
son of New England thanks God that he 
was free born. ’ 

The large surrender of independent ac- 
tion strikes an outsider painfully. Here 
is an ecclesiasticism dictating too many 
details of personal and church life. The 
local church, which is nothing but a 
parish, lies out of sight below the level 
of this convention. Dioceses and orders 
are the units here. A main question of 
the program concerned the phraseology 
in which Christians may have their Eng- 
lish Bible publicly read. Upon the re- 
port of a commission which had spent 
six years in making selections, the con- 
vention adopted about seven thousand 


By A CONGREGATIONAL OBSERVER 


marginal readings which the clergy are 
henceforth permitted to read as substi- 
tutes for the diction of the King James 
Version. But no clergyman may read 
in morning and evening prayer, and no 
congregation may hear, the Revised Ver- 
sion of 1881. 

Their solid organization and strict con- 
formity were revealed again by the Hunt- 
ington amendment in favor of an “ open- 
door policy.””’ This amendment provided 
that upon invitation by any non-Episcopal 
congregation a bishop might, under care- 
ful restrictions, take that congregation 
under his supervision, with a view to 
completing at length its transformation 
into an Episcopal parish. Such a policy 
is wise denominational enlargement, and 
need never become offensive proselyt- 
ism. It has been advocated for years by 
Dr. Huntington, who fought tenaciously 
for it inthis convention. Twice defeated 
after sharp debate, combated by the nar- 
row-eyed and the ritualistic, a form of it 
adequate for practical work was passed in 
the closing hours of the convention. 

Only one proposed legislation drew more 
attention and caused more debate and 
disagreement. And yet a main conten- 
tion against it was a fearof the ritualists 
that individual bishops might construe 
its permission so broadly as to lower the 
bars and weaken the fences which guard 
“the church” against ‘“‘the sects.” It 
may be added that very little discourtesy 
to other Christians soiled the speech of 
the convention, while respect and frater- 
nity were expressed more than once. 
One deputy caused a ripple of amusement 
sprinkled with indignation by inadver- 
tently referring to the ‘ other sects.” 

No one could escape an impression of 
the unity existing both in the convention 
andin the church behind the convention. 
Oneis aware of a close-knit, splendid ar- 
ray, able to act with the concentration, di- 
rectness and assurance of an individual. 
This appeared to good effect concerning 
missions. One recognized familiar tones 
in their missionary reports. While more 
than 4,000 parishes contributed somehow 
to the work, less than 2,000 made offer- 
ings as parishes. A debt of $102,000 was 
prevented only by exhausting the reserve 
fund. But this reserve was restored by 
private offerings during the convention, 
an action equal to the wiping out of 
the American Board’s debt at Hartford. 
As with us, the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
made an illustrious record. And the 
Sunday schools are in better missionary 
health than the churches. 

But the most noticeabie thing was the 
centralization and consequent singleness. 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society covers the whole field at home 
and abroad. This society comprehends 
all persons who are members of the 
church. It handles its total work through 
asingle Board of Missions, numbering 
about 200 persons, whose active hand 
is an executive committee of forty-five. 
Such consolidation of missionary activ- 
ities would be easy and safe for Con- 
gregationalists. It is simpler and thrift- 


ier than our present divisions. Author- 
ity and dictation could be prevented. 
Only let the one society comprise all 
our churches and the Board of Missions 
be elected annually by our state asso- 
ciations. 

Nothing was finer than the moral fiber 
and religious purpose of the convention. 
It was conscious of being a church body 
engaged in the Lord’s business. If this 
consciousness was not superior to that 
of our own assemblies, it perhaps was 
more pervasive and dominant. It never 
forgotitself. And the most intent thought 
and earnest action of the convention lay 
in this domain. Dignity and reverence 
were chief features. The careful ob- 
servance of parliamentary and ecclesi- 
astical forms was refreshing to one tired 
of having ‘“‘the scribe cast the ballot.’ 
Of course one scents the danger of for- 
mality. But is the formality of rever- 
ence and order so much worse than that 
of irreverence and disorder? 

The great issue was a moral and reli- 
gious one, and the voice of the conven- 
tion rang true and vibrant uponit. The 
proposed canon, passed by the House of 
Bishops, forbade the clergy to remarry 
any divorced person during the lifetime 
of the other ‘party. The House of Depu- 
ties, in committee of the whole, spent 
several sessions in intense debate upon 
this amendment. The indissolubility of 
marriage was pressed by many speakers 
against even the innocent party in an 
adultery divorce. Many were certain 
that Jesus permitted such to remarry, a 
few equally sure he did not, the more 
part apparently in exegetical doubt. 
Many wished to stand on Jesus’ precise 
platform. Antiquity was reverently in- 
voked. Hats were doffed to great names, 
with Lightfoot noblest Roman of them 
all. 

The debate was delightfully outspoken 
and morally robust. The amendment 
was urged mainly as a measure of expe- 
diency, to deliver the clergy from the in- 
tolerable burden of ascertaining the inno- 
cence of the applicant for remarriage. 
The spokesman for the measure frankly 
stated that three-fourths of the commit- 
tee believed that Jesus permitted the re- 
marriage of such innocent persons, that 
the object of the amendment was not to 
prevent such marriages, and that the end 
sought was the relief of the clergy and a 
trumpet blast from the church against 
prevalent low morals. The opposition 
argued that such rigorism went beyond 
our Lord, was unjust to innocence, un- 
wise and futile. Well-nigh the whole 
contention was summed up in Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s brilliant thrust, ‘‘ In our zeal for 
sanctity let us not forget sanity.”’ This 
is almost equal to Dr. Bushnell’s title, 
The Reform Against Nature, of which 
Prof. Austin Phelps said, ‘‘ We speak of 
truth in a nutshell; this is truth in a 
bombshell.” 

Passed by a rising vote in committee of 
the whole, this canon was defeated by the 
laymen in the vote by dioceses and orders 
in the house. Then, to save something 
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out of the wreck, as he said, Dr. Greer 
secured the appointment of a committee 
to co-operate with similar committees in 
other denominations toward a more uni- 
form practice regarding marriage and 
divorce. The appointment of such a 
committee seemed to an onlooker, not 
the saving of a bit of wreckage, but a 
useful maneuver by a noble craft saved 
from imminent wreck. 


In general this convention was broad 
church in sympathy and policy, world- 
wide in outlook, liberal and progressive 
in spirit. It never intended to defeat 
the “‘open-door policy,” but simply to 
safeguard its practice. It was unanimous 
and eager for a fresh campaign against 
the spoilers of the family, but prudent as 
to plans and measures. The Spirit of 
God was in the wheels. 





Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers 


Unconscious Decay 


By Rev. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 


It is the nature of many of the most 
vital and transforming of the spiritual 
processes to take place below the reach 
of consciousness. A man growing better 
does not measure the stages of his prog- 
ress, nor does a man becoming worse 
realize the headway of hisdescent. There 
are things which are hidden from the 
vision of both saints and sinners; their 
eyes are holden so they cannot see them. 
Thus Moses, after his long communion 
with the Eternal, came down from the 
mountain with a glory on his face, but 
“*Moses wist not that his face shone.” 
What was evident to others was con- 
cealed from him. LikewiseSamson, after 
that the Spirit of the Lord had departed 
from him, ‘“‘ wist not that the Lord was 
departed.” This awful fact did not 
break upon him until by the failure to do 
things which formerly he had done with 
ease he found himself impotent and hu- 
miliated in the presence of his foes. 

The processes of life and death run on 
today held in the grip of laws established 
at the beginning, and many a Moses il- 
lumines his people with a glory of which 
he himself does not dream, while many a 
Samson, with great deeds behind him, 
still marches boldly against the Philis- 
tines, not realizing that the Spirit of the 
Lord goes with him now no more. 

It is for this reason that many of the 
professional apostles of the so-called 
higher life do not win the confidence of 
the discerning. They talk too much. 
The man who says, ‘“‘Look at me—see 
how my face shines!” closes our ears to 
his argument for holiness by the im- 
pudence of his vainglorious invitation. 
Self-consciousness and lofty spiritual at- 
tainments do not go together. The men 
who live nearest to the heart of God do 
not prate of their visions. 

One cannot fail to be suspicious like- 
wise of Samsons, who lose the power of 
conquering God’s enemies, but who in 
their weakness go on boasting as if they 
were still able to carry off the gates of 
Gaza. It does not follow that because a 
man is once a preacher he is always a 
preacher. A man may lose his heavenly 
credentials although he continues to 
write Reverened in front of his name. 
The descent to sheol is easy, and for 
the minister as well as for other mor- 
tals the way is always open. It is not 
closed on Sundays and no broader en- 
trance opens into it than from the pulpit 
platform. Itis the truth even as Father 
John has written it: ‘Our old man is 
constantly present with us, tempting us, 
snaring us, corrupting us, destroying us.” 


The deterioration of the spiritual life of 
men ordained to preach the gospel is one 
of the saddest of all the mysteries of sin. 
Like Judas men cast out devils, and then 
fall by a devil themselves. Always some 
one besetting sin lies at the root of the 
tragedy. The wages of sin is death in all 
circumstances and generations. Minis- 
ters escape exposure longer than most 
men because their sins are, in general, 
sins of the spirit rather than of the flesh, 
and hence bring only spiritua! retribu- 
tion. They who sow to the flesh reap 
corruption. Gluttony and drunkenness 
and licentiousness—these sins are evi- 
dent, going before to judgment ; but these 
are not the sins which entrap and slay 
the leaders of thechurch. Ministers who 
fall with rare exceptions fall by the 
hands of enemies no less fatal but far 
more insidious and respectable: pride, 
selfishness, envy, covetousness, laziness, 
ambition—these and a host of others. 
The sinner is not exposed to sudden and 
spectacular ruin; he dies piecemeal. Un- 
conscious of the progress of the process 
of moral disintegration, he suffers.as the 
paralytic suffers—by a progressive loss of 
sensibility and power. Who does not 
know ministers of the gospel who once 
were favored and mighty men, but of 
whom the world now says: ‘‘How are 
the mighty fallen!’’ They are still in 
the pulpit, but their usefulness is ended. 
Their prayers are useless as the prayers 
of the priests of Baal. Their sermons 
are sounding brass and worse. What 
they say has no influence in their con- 
gregation, for their voice has lost the 
subtle and commanding accent of spirit- 
ual veracity. When one comes to know 
these men in the privacy of their own 
personal life, the cause of the decay of 
spiritual power becomes clear. They are 
ministers, but they are not good men. 
They are petty or niggardly or stingy or 
lazy or censorious or pretentious or pes- 
simistic or sour. The light and joy have 
gone out of their own soul, and therefore 
power has gone out of their preaching. 
Their failure in the pulpit is to them a 
mystery, but it is not a mystery to any 
one who knows them and understands 
the conditions of spiritual power. 

The dead line, then, is a reality which 


ministers of all ages need to fear and 


shun. Some men die earlier, others die 
later. The dateis determined bythe rate 
of progress of sin. Onlyaman genuinely 
good can be a minister of power to the 
end of the chapter. All others will, 
sooner or later, be overtaken and over- 
whelmed. 
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Nothing is more tragic than the spec- 
tacle of a minister, who began his career 
with men eager to hear him, preaching at 
last to a world unresponsive to his mes- 
sage. To such a man the world is an in- 
soluble enigma. Why he should fail 
while others succeed, is to him a torment- 
ing problem. He compares himself with 
his successful brethren, and in no whit 
does he seem to fall behind the chief of 
them. He has gone through college and 
completed a seminary course, and read 
shelves of books, and studied elocution 
under a dozen teachers, and, therefore, 
why should he not succeed? He takes 
out his diploma and reads over his ordina- 
tion papers. These are all regular ana 
valid, and therefore wide doors of useful- 
ness ought to open. He compares his 
sermons with those of men to whom the 
world seems glad to listen, and in illus- 
trations, ideas, rhetorical finish, logical 
force, homiletical art, his sermons are 
fully equal and in many points superior 
to all. Hepicksup the nameof a favored 
preacher and says, ‘“‘ Why should his name 
be sounded more than mine? Speak 
them, mine doth become the mouth as 
well. Weigh them, mine is as heavy. 
Now by all the gods at once, upon what 
meat doth this our Chrysostom feed that 
he is grown so great?” Poor man, he 
has left out of consideration the one 


thing essential—the Spirit of God. It is | 


not by rhetorical might, nor by logical 
power, but by the breath of the Spirit that 
congregations are swayed and the gates 
of the kingdom thrown open. And this 
only a good man can have. Sermons are 
like salt. They have acolor and texture 
and weight, but all these are as nothing 
unless there goes along with them a savor. 
If sermons have lost their savor, no mat- 
ter what may be their rhetoric or logic or 
thought, they are good for nothing but to 
be trodden under foot of men. For min- 
isters then, as well as for laymen, the 
words of the Hebrew preacher have abid- 
ing significance, ‘‘ Fear God and keep his 
commandments, fer this is the whole duty 
of man.” 





The Yale Spirit 


In the course of Professor Fisher’s learned 
and exhaustive address at the Yale bicenten- 
nial on the relation of Yale to theology and 
missions occurs this passage, which epito_ 
mizes Yale’s chafacteristic intellectual atti- 
tude, which blends in fine proportions the 
conservative and the progressive elements. 
Keferring to modern Biblical and theological 
questions, Dr. Fisher says: 


It may be said with propriety that Yale 
has been neither indifferent nor silent or. 
these cardinal questions of world-wide 
interest. It is proper to mention that in 
the field of apologetics the effort here 
has been to deal with the new problems 
in a spirit of candor, with mingled fear- 
lessness and discretion. Few writers in 
recent days have made more timely, fresh 
and effective contributions pertaining to 
the grounds of theism than our honored 
and lamented theologian, Dr. Samuel 
Harris. As to the questions grouped un- 
der the head of the higher criticism, what- 
ever may be judged of the wisdom, or 
want of wisdom, in the Yale teaching, 
this at least can be affirmed—that there 
has been no evasion of them, and little 
inclination on the part of Yale instruc- 
tors, ostrichlike, to hide their heads in 
the sand; and, on the whole, I venture 
to say the usual endeavor has been to unite 
a genuine liberality with a wise and tena- 
ble conservatism. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Wanted, a Minister’s Wife 


Wanted, a perfect lady, 
Delicate, gentle, refined, 
With every beauty of person 
And every endowment of mind ; 
Fitted by early culture 
To move in fashionable life. 
Please notice our advertisement : 
“ Wanted, a minister’s wife.” 


Wanted, a thoroughbred worker, 
Who well to her household looks 
(Shall we see our money wasted 
By extravagant, stupid cooks ?) 
Who cuts the daily expenses 
With economy sharp as a knife, 
And washes and scrubs in the kitchen— 
“* Wanted, a minister’s wife.” 


A very domestic person ; 
To callers she must not be “out” ; 
It has such a bad appearance 
For her to be gadding about. 
Only to visit the parish 
Every year of her life, 
And attend the funerals and weddings— 
“ Wanted, a minister’s wife.” 


To conduct the ladies’ meeting, 
The sewing circle attend ; 

And when we work for the needy 
Her ready assistance to lend ; 

To clothe the destitute children 
Where sorrow and want are rife; 
To hunt up Sabbath school scholars— 

“ Wanted, a minister’s wife.” 


Careful to entertain strangers, 
Traveling agents, and such ; 
Of this kind of “‘ angel visits ”’ 
The leaders have had so much 
As to prove a perfect nuisance, 
And “ hope these plagues of their life 
Can soon be sent to their parson’s ”’— 
‘* Wanted, a minister’s wife.” 


A perfect pattern of prudence 
To all others, spending less, 
But never disgracing the parish 
By looking shabby in dress ; 
Playing the organ on Sunday 
Would aid our laudable strife 
To save the society’s money— 
‘*Wanted, a minister’s wife.” 
—Primitive Methodist. 





Manliness and womanliness 
ee: = are not equivalent or ex- 

changeable terms, and no 
ideal of life or education which makes 
them so can ever hope to succeed. Sid- 
ney Smith once said of Mr. and Mrs. 
Grote, ‘‘I like them very much; he is so 
ladylike, and she is such a perfect gentle- 
man.” There was a laughing satire be- 
hind the words, of course—if they had 
been spoken seriously to their face, each 
would have felt them asaninsult. Stated 
generally, the object of education is to 
develop in human beings their latent 
powers to the utmost possible extent. 
Stated specifically, in the case of an in- 
dividual man or woman, it is to make of 
them the most perfect approximations to 
the ideal type which their endowment 
and environment will allow. Some day 
there will be equality of wish. Just now, 
while no man wishes to be educated to 
the complete ideal of womanhood, there 
are some few women, and teachers of 
women, who would like to imitate exactly 
the accepted ideal of manliness. There 
1s no real hope of progress along this 
line. The ideal of woman’s education 


must be worked out in acceptance of the 
facts as they exist and of the equality in 
difference which makes the charm and 
serves the uses of our human life. 





The Minister’s Wife’s Rights* 
BY MARTHA STAND-FAST 


There is something aggressive in the 
word “rights.” It suggests a standing 
and demanding what one thinks one 
ought to have. It does not suggest the 
lovely presence of one who “‘seeketh not 
her own.”’ But most ministers’ wives so 
emphatically seek their husband’s good 
and comfort and success that it may not 
be amiss to think for a while’'what would 
happen if they were sometimes reason- 
ably selfish. 

The wife of 4 young minister very soon 
learns many things. Among them is the 
fact that Sunday is her hardest day in 
the week, although no one else may know 
it and her husband may be the last one 
to discover it. It is his hardest day, of 
course, but she preaches with him, often 
when he does not suspect it. If he is 
tired, and looks worn and weary as he 
begins the sermon, she feels it quite as 
much as he does, and yet she has to listen 
as well as preach, and not for herself but 
for all the congregation. If the preacher 
is not holding his audience, she knows it, 
first of all, and has that hardest thing 
in the world to do—to sit still and do 
nothing when something ought to bedone. 

After church the people of the congre- 
gation go home to the Sunday dinner, a 
long afternoon before them, the sermon 
to talk over, no hurry about anything, 
and the quiet, restful spirit of the day 
upon them. The pastor goes home very 
weary, too tired to talk, almost too tired 
to eat, and his wife is tired too, but she 
must look after the children, see that the 
dinner is served and hope that she has 
the right thing for dinner and, if there 
are guests, try to keep the conversation 
going without the awful pauses, which 
are almost as trying at the table asina 
prayer meeting. 

Just here a word about what a minister 
should eat or not eat—or rather what he 
thinks he should or should not eat. One 
minister said one day: ‘“‘ Keep to roast 
beef for Sunday dinner, at least for me.” 
Not long after—‘‘I think I eat too much 
on Sundays. Couldn’t you have a baked 
potato for me, with some thickened milk 
gravy?’ A year or so later—‘‘There is 
nothing so good for Sunday dinner as 
roastlamb. It is more tender than beef.’ 
And this after there had been a special 
request not to have roast lamb. That 
minister’s wife wanted to be helpful and 
to have the best thing always for her 
husband, but sometimes she was puzzled. 

On Monday the minister expects to be 
tired and to need recreation. The only 
right his wife would ask for that day is 
the right to be tired too and if it is pos- 
sible to share in the recreation. Many 
times it will not be possible and she will 
gladly stay at home, while her husband 
goes in town for luncheon with some con- 
genial friend, or fer a wheel ride or a 


*Fourth in the series on The Minister’s Wife. 


drive, or finds some other restful way of 
spending the day. Perhaps she will have 
to claim the right to be tired another 
day and to get rested when she can. 

Another thing which a minister’s wife 
soon learns is that she will be called on 
to entertain at her table ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.” Sometimes a fa- 
mous author who has come to read from 
his books, sometimes an eminent English 
preacher, and missionaries and college 
presidents and now and then a colored 
preacher orteacher. Itisa privilege anda 
pleasure, even though it would sometimes 
be restful to have no responsibility when 
the pastor is to be away for the Sunday. 
As a rule, ministers are social people and 
easy to entertain, especially when one re- 
members that they usually prefer to be 
left to themselves most of the time, At 
table, however, one cannot have silence 
reign, and if they will talk pleasantly— 
and ministers are generally at home in 
doing that—it is a pleasure and not a bur- 
den to have them there. Once only, in 
the course of a long experience, a minis- 
ter came who would not say anything, not 
even good. by to the children at the door, 
who wondered and questioned about it 
after he had gone. The only right a minis- 
ter’s wife would ask in all this matter of 
entertaining is the simple one expected 
by every hostess—of knowing when to ex- 
pect her guest—a right too often ignored 
by ministeriai visitors. 

The right to dress as well as she can, 
or as poorly as she must, without more 
criticism or comment than is always 
given to one woman by other women, is 
another thing for which most ministers’ 
wives would begrateful. A woman whose 
income is small and who must take the 
front seat in many ways, and often the 
platform, finds herself frequently embar- 
rassed by knowing that her skirt hangs 
badly, that her shoes are shabby, and 
that the fit of her coat is not that given 
by a “ ladies’ tailor.” She cannot refuse 
to go to the platform, nor to give the 
“address of welcome,” nor to sit at the 
guests’ table at some large gathering, 
probably next to the “ distinguished 
speaker” of the evening, and so the 
most conspicuous place of all. A little 
money of her own would make many a 
minister’s wife a happier and a better 
woman—enough to make it possible al- 
ways to be suitably dressed, whether for 
a dinner, or a reception, or a wedding, or 
any place where she must go. The one 
good black gown, which she must wear 
on all occasions, gets tiresome to herself 
and to other people, and she can never 
expect te sit in a corner unobserved. 

There are so many demands on a min- 
ister’s income, especially if he has a big, 
generous heart, and most ministers have, 
that there are few of the wives who claim 
the right to use as much for personal 
needs as they should, in justice to them- 
selves and their friends. 

There was a time when the minister’s 
wife was expected to be the president of 
every missionary society, the teacher of 
a Bible class, to call on every member of 
the church, to do her own work and all 
the sewing, including the making of her 
husband’s shirts. Possibly this helps to 
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explain the fact, stated on authority, 
that ministers have had more second, 
and even third, wives than any other 
class of men. When so much was neces- 
sary for the wife to do at home, of course 
the minister had to make the fires and 
be helpful in many ways; only sometimes 
he did not know how and sometimes the 
wife would not let him. Happily there 
is more consideration for both the minis- 
ter and his wife in these days. 

For him a vacation is a recognized 
need, and his wife is wise if she is some- 
times willing to have him take it away 
from even the responsibility of herself 
and the children. Of course, the ideal 
way seems to be to go together, but it is 
not always the best way. Among the 
rights of a minister's wife, one of the 
most important is the right to have a 
vacation, but she can often take it in a 
different way from her husband, and find 
it more helpful. A quiet place where 
the children can be happy and well and 
she can be free from all responsibility is 
often best for her, while her husband 
needs the inspiration that comes from 
new scenes and new people, and she will 
make a great mistake if she always in- 
sists on having him go with her to the 
quiet place that can be afforded for the 
restofthefamily. Evenifthereis money 
enough, it is still better for all te some- 
times take the vacation in different ways. 

To belong to a woman’s club is a help- 
ful thing for a minister’s wife. In that 
she counts for what she is herself, not 
with any reflected glory or excellence. 
She is no more responsible there than 
any other woman, and the work and 
study in the club help her to live her own 
life and find out her possibilities. She is 
worth more in the church and in the 
home for having a part in something 
which belongs to neither. The right to 
her own individuality and to what will 
help develop it in the best lines is worth 
much to her and to every woman. 

The rights of a minister’s wife are dif- 
ferent from those of other women only 
as the circumstances of her life are nec- 
essarily different. Some of the rights 
that seem to demand recognition, then, 
are these: the right to admit, at least to 
herself, that Sunday is a hard day and 
not to feel self-condemned if she is tired 
on Monday ; the right to expect the same 
courtesy from her guests that any other 
woman would exvect; the right to dress 
as she can, or as she must, without un- 
kind criticism ; the right to a vacation in 


‘some way; and the right to everything 


else that the love in her home and the 
love in the church will give her, if she is 
the right kind of a minister’s wife and the 
wife of the right kind of a minister. 





Tangles 


72. WHAT TO “SHUN” 


Illustration : 
A state, the cause in distant land 
Of most distressing scenes. Starvation. 


1, A means (and end) most surgeons think 
Is fully justified. 

2. A state of city politics 
That cannot be denied. 

3. A cruel act that shortens men 
And shortens life as well. 

4. A good thing in itself, but said 
To pave the streets of hell! 

5. E’en crowned heads have been condemned 
To meet this cruel fate. 


6. And common heads by this are swayed 
When taken much and late. 
7. This tempts a man to risk his ail 
That he may “ make his pile.” 
8. And this, unlike the telescope, 
Makes every rod a mile. 
O, keep your cup and platter clean 
Lest this he found within. 
10. And yield not to this powerful foe 
Lest it should lead to sin. 
11. A coward’s act whose subject may 
Be “ Martialed ” out of life. 
12. A rising of the populace 
That’s sure to end in strife. 
13. This in a tale by E. E. Hale 
Than death doth seem far worse. 
14, And this a name of recent fame 
Hath brought forth many a curse. 
15. A state where man would ne’er be found 
If “Carrie” had her way. 
16. An act of states which caused a stain 
Of blood on “‘ Blue and Gray.” 
7. O, shun this well, lest fell disease 
Should hold you in its sway. 
18, And this, the last of earthly rites, 
Should follow in its way. 
19. A heinous crime of craven wretch 
That wrung each loyal heart! 
20. A shameful end deserved by him 
Who played that fiendish part! 
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73. MORE TANGLED HEIRS 


The “ Administrator’s Tangle” has recalled 
these variations of another hard knot that 
vexed business people a generation ago: 

A certain gentleman at the time of his mar- 
riage agreed to give his wife two-thirds of 
his estate if, at the time of his death, he left 
only a daughter, and if he left only a son she 
should have one-third of his property; but, 
as it happened, he left a son and a daughter, 
by which the widow received in equity $2,400 
less than if there had been only a daughter. 
What would have been his wife’s dowry if he 
had left only a son? C. T. Knieur. 

Aman about to die willed to his expected 
heir, if a boy, two-thirds of his estate, and to 
the widow one-third; but if the child should 
be a girl she was to have one-third of the 
property and the mother two-thirds. As it 
happened, twins appeared, a boy and a girl. 
How shall the estate, which netted $4,200, be 
apportioned ? S. :%:%..F, 


74. SEASONABLE CHARADE 
(Partly phonetic) 


The latin FIRST is any one in four, 

Ranging from half a dozen through half a score ; 

The English LAST’s a pest, as well as name 

Of brilliant statesman of unsavory fame; 

The English ‘“ HOLE defines, as four in one, 

A third of yearly circuit round the sun. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 


68. Barb-arians. 

69. 1. Blue-berry. 2. Black-berry. 3. Bunch- 
berry. 4. Partridgeterry. 5. June-berry. 6. 
Straw-berry. 7. Winter-berry. 8. Dew-berry. 9. 
Choke-berry. 10. Thimble-berry. 11. Coral-berry- 
12. Goose-berry. 13. Salmon-berry, 14. Checker 
berry. 15. Ink-berry. 16. Cloud-berry. 17. Soap- 
berry. 18. Crow-berry. 19. Snow-berry. 20. Wolf- 
berry. 21. Bear-berry. 22 Fox-berry. 23. Bay- 
berry. 

70. Sole. ° 

71. Jake, 11,372 square yards; Jim, 8,672 square 
yards. The difference in speed does not affect the 
result. 

These recent solutions are acknowledged: From 
Grant, East Orange, N. J., to 64,65; Helen, Win- 
throp, Mass., 64, 65,66; Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 64, 65, 66, 67; L. D. F., Boston, Mass., 64, 65, 
66; 0. G. Tarr, Dorchester, Mass., 69; A. G. L., 
Lawrence, Mass., 64, 65, 66; J. B. Davison, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 61. 

And still 61 is being discussed! Senex, who has 
had experience in dividing other people’s estates, 
thinks that the widow should receive $683.33, each 
of five sons $223.33. By adding the note he makes 
the total assets $2,250. This sum he divides, giv- 
ing the widow $750 and each son $260, making the 
value of the note $250. From this he finds the loss 
on the note to be $200, which loss he subtracts pro 
rata from the shares of the wid<w and the five sons- 
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Closet and Altar 


FORGIVING AND FORBEARING 


This commandment have we from Him, 
that he who loveth God love his brother 
also. 





What we are required to love in our 
neighbor is the image of God in him.— 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn. 





“ Are you not, then, to pull the mote 
out of your brother’s eye?” ‘In no 
case and on no pretense until you have 
pulled the beam out of your own eye, 
which, I fancy, will make the duty of 
finding fault with one’s neighbor a rare 
one; for who will venture to say he has 
qualified himself for the task? ’—George 
Macdonald. 





The angels do this sorting at the end 
of the world. Some of you have thought 
that you had this work to do, and to do it 
now. You are more ready to undertake 
that work of angels than their ordi- 
nary work of ministering.—Thomas K. 
Beecher. 

Ere yet thy heart be hard and dry, 

Make haste to pardon and atone; 

One hoarded hate shuts all the sky, 

And turns the Father’s heart to stone. 
—Frederick Langbridge. 





Anger is not man’s proper mood toward 
sin, but sorrow, because all men have 
sinned.—Henry Alford. 





If you pray for a man sufliciently often 
and sufficiently fervently and in secret, 
you cannot but love that man, even were 
he Alexander the coppersmitb.— William 
Law. 





It is one of the blessed uses of the life 
of an earthly home, under the power of 
the grace of God, to help the soul to con- 
quer sin, to rise above the heartburnings 
and misconstructions, to watch against 
careless or culpable mistakes, to learn 
that strength isa duty .. . and tospread 
the peace of God, with its inward sweet- 
ness and outward cheerfulness, over other 
lives.—Knozx Little. 





O God! whose thoughts are brightest light, 
Whose love runs always clear, 

To whose kind wisdom sinning souls 
Amidst their sins are dear, 


Sweeten my bitter-thoughted heart 
With charity like thine, 
Till self shall be the only spot 
On earth which does not shine. 
—F, W. Faber. 





In conclusion, let there be no censori- 
ousness. How others live and what they 
permit themselves may be a matter for 
Christian charity, but it is no matter for 
Christian severity.—F. W. Robertson. 





O holy and ever blessed Lord, teach 
us, we beseech Thee, to love one an- 
other, to exercise forbearance and for- 
giveness towards our enemies; to rec- 
ompense no man evil for evil, but to 
be merciful even as Thou, our Father 
in heaven, art merciful, that so we 
may continually follow after Thee in 
all our doings, and be more and more 
conformed to Thine image and like- 
ness. Amen. 
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Mamma’s Birthday Surprise 
BY CARRIE A. GRIFFIN 


‘““Miss Geraldine,” said Dot, looking 
into her doll’s blue eyes, ‘ what shall 
| get for mamma’s birthday that will 
be a truly s’prise?”’ 





Miss Geraldine stared straight ahead 
and answered never a word. 

“‘O, dear!” said Dot, ‘‘who shall I 
ask? I always go to mamma for advice, 
but course this time I can’t, and papa 
isn’t to be trusted with secrets—he’s so 
jokeful he’d be sure to tell. And Bridget 
isn’t ’quainted with mamma’s tastes, so 
I guess I’ll have to think it out all my- 
self.” 

Just then a voice called, ‘‘ Dottie ’”’— 

“Yes, mamma,” said Dottie, running 
to the door. 

“T want you to take a note to papa, 
dear ; you’ll find Major in the library.” 

Major was the large brown and white 
dog who always accompanied Dot when 
she went out alone. Mamma called him 
Dot’s protector. Soon Dot, Major and 
Miss Geraldine were all on their way 
to papa’s store. 

Dot left the note and then started for 
home. On the way she passed a door- 
way where photographs were displayed 
in a glass case, and stopped to look at 
them a moment. Suddenly she clapped 
her hands and cried: 

*“O, Major! O, Miss Geraldine! I’ve 
thought of the beautifullest s’prise for 
mamma.” Then, to Major’s amazement, 
Dottie began to climb the stairs. 

The photographer was reading a paper 
when she entered the room. He looked 
up and asked: 

“Well, my little lady, what can I do 
for you?” 

“Can you keep a secret?” asked Dot. 

“O yes,” said the man, with a laugh. 

“Then I want you to take my picture 
*n’ Major's for mamma’s birthday s’prise. 
I know she'll be pleased ’cause she thinks 
the world of Major ’n’ me besides.” 

“Indeed,” said the man. ‘‘ Let mesee, 
aren’t you Mr. Dent’s little girl?” 

“O, yes!” said Dot, “but you mustn’t 
tell him ; promise you won’t.” 

“Not after the ‘surprise’ is over?” 

“Q, then I don’t care,” 
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For the Children 


The man led Dottie into the next room, 
with Major following close behind. He 
brought a rocking-horse and asked Dot if 
she would like to be ‘‘taken”’ sitting on 
it. Dottie said she would; so she took 
off her hat, and the man lifted her on to 
the rocking-horse. He put Miss Geraldine 
into her arms and told Major to lie on the 
floor at her feet. The dog obeyed, and 
of his own accord fixed his gaze on a 
parrot swinging in a cage. Dottie was 
told to look at acertain place on the wall, 
and then the man went behind the camera 
and threw a black cloth over his head. 

Presently he said, ‘‘ Ready.” Dottie 
kept as still as a mouse. Major didn’t 
take his eyes from the parrot, and in a 
moment the man said, ‘‘ That will do.” 

Then Dot’s eyes sparkled, Major wagged 
his tail, and Miss Geraldine alone seemed 
unmoved by the excitement of the mo- 
ment. 

When Dot got home she said: ‘O, 
mamma! we’ve had the loveliest time; 
only you mustn’t ask any questions. 
Major kept just as still, and I didn’t 
even wink.” 

When Mrs. Dent’s birthday came, and 
the picture was given her, I cannot truth- 
fully say that it was a “surprise,” for 
Dot let out the secret little by little, 
though Dot herself never suspected it. 
But her mamma was certainly pleased, 
for she always smiled when she looked at 
the photograph, and she declared that it 
would be impossible to get a better like- 
ness of her little girl, Major or Miss 
Geraldine. 


Indian Names for the Months 


Instead of a calendar hanging on the 
wall, the Indians have their calendar 
hung in the sky, for they reckon their 
time by the changes in the Night Sun, as 
they call the moon. Tribes living in dif- 


A New National Flag 





What is this flag? 

It is the design chosen from 30,000 sent 
in from all parts of the British Empire 
for the flag of the Australian Common- 
wealth. 

What is the Australian Commonwealth? 

It isa federation of New South Wales, 
Victoria,~ Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia and Tasmania, which 
came into being Jan. 1, 1901, after several 
years of debate as to the form which the 
federal union should take, 
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ferent parts of America have given the 
months, or moons as they say, names after 
what interests them most. Mary Cather- 
ine Judd, in her Wigwam Stories, tells us 
that one nation has named them in this 
way, and you can easily see the reason for 
each one: January, The Cold Moon; Feb- 
ruary, The Snow Moon; March, The Green 
Moon; April, The Moon of Plants; May, 
The Moon of Flowers; June, The Hot 
Moon; July, The Moon of the Deer; Au- 
gust, The Sturgeon Moon; September, 
The Fruit Moon; October, The Traveling 
Moon; November, The Beaver Moon; 
December, The Hunting Moon. Among 
the Chippewas November is the Moon of 
Michabo, or Indian Summer. Michabo is 
a name for their manitou friend, who, they 
suppose, gave them this second summer. 


Familiar Quotations Rejuvenated 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
1, 


** Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
Said the shapely anaconda, 

“With what longing have I waited 

For the pig that’s so belated.”’ 


Moral. 
O beware, my children dear, 
Of a creature like this here, 
Who has no discerning art, 
But takes his stummick for his heart. 
Though his eyes are middling big 
He might mistake you for a pig 
° IL. 
**A rolling stone no moss may gather,”’ 
Said the tapering kangaroo, 
‘Therefore to conclusions rather 
Jump than walk—just as I do.”’ 


Moral. 


But the kangaroo, kerslap! 

To his very great confusion, 

Jumped to just the wrong conclusion, 
Right into a cunning trap. 





How many people are there in the con- 
monwealth? 

3,756,894. 

Who is its governor. general representing 
King Edward VII? 


John Adrian Louis Hope, Earl of 
Hopetoun. 

What salary does he receive? 

£10,000. 


’ How many dollars is that? Is it more 
or less or the same as the President of the 
United States receives? 
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A Tragedy of Kentucky * 


Out of the primitive life of the Ken- 
tucky valleys, brought into touch with 
wider interests by the heavy handof war, 
Mr. Lloyd has shown us one of the grim- 
est of soul tragedies. It could hardly 
have been more appalling in the hands of 
.Eschylus, though, in place of the meas- 
ured verse and the intensifying echo of 
the chorus, we have here the easy flow 
of narrative, the modern delight in the 
beauty of the world, and the broad, re- 
lieving humor of stories 
told by the group that 
meets in the freedom of 
the country store. 

The fate of the old Greek 
tragedy, acting from with- 
out and visiting the sin or 
the misfortune of the 
father on the chi'dren, 
generation after genera- 
tion, is replaced by the 
grim shadow of a nar- 
rowly conceived and rig- 
idly applied theological 
dogma. Warwick is a 
preacher of the sect of 
anti-mission, or ‘‘Hard- 
shell’’ Baptists. He be 
lieves that his children 
are not elect, yet he com- 
pels them to hold aloof 
from the worldly ways of 
their neighbors. Twosons 
are in the Confederate 
army; of the chiidren in 
the house, the son is saved 
to sanity by the freedom 
of a boy’s life and the hard 
work of the farm; the 
daughter, with starved 
tastes and affections, be- 
comes the center of mis- 
fortune and disgrace. 

There is a fine reserve in 
the work, yet the charac- 
ters stand out with vivid 
distinctness. The old 
preacher, broken by mis- 
fortune, driven to what he 
feels to be dishonor and 
disgrace, holds, on the one 
side, to his dogma, which 
makes God the arbitrary 
disposer of all, and, on the 
other, nurses the fierce 
flame of an eager purpose 
to revenge his wrong. The 
son, true to the feelings and prejudices of 
his people, becomes the instrumentof ven- 
geance—only to be daunted and disarmed 
by knowledge of the larger world to 
which his enemy belongs, and is dis- 
graced because he draws back from his 
mission. Both father and son stand be. 
fore us as embodied representatives of 
the spirit of a creed and people. 

Although this story belongs with the 
novels of power rather than the novels 
of charm, there is, as we have hinted, 
much by the way which brings pure en- 
joyment, in glimpses of character, of the 
natural world and of the humorous side 
of life. No one can follow it without 
feeling that he has come to an acquaint- 


* Warwick of the Knobs, by John Uri Lloyd. pp. 305. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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ance with a region of fresh and fascinat- 
ing interest, and with the people who re- 
flect much of its peculiar charm. 


Mr. Cable’s Story of the War * 


It is to the new generation which has 
come upon the stage of American life 
since the Civil War that this powerful 
story appeals—a generation which is at 
one in contentment with the outcome of 
the struegle and nearly at one in recog- 
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nition of the purity of motive and splen- 
dor of courage manifested by true sol- 
diers on the side both of the North and 
South. 

The point of view is that of the Con- 
federate army in the lower Mississippi 
valley ; the heroine is a Confederate spy ; 
the hero in action and the hero who nar- 
rates are Confederate cavalrymen and 
scouts; but the strongest scene in the 
whole book is that in which a group of 
Union prisoners cheer their dying com- 
mander by singing the Star-spangled 
Banner, under threat of death from their 
Confederate guards, and there is not one 
trace of lingering sectional bitterness in 
the pages of the book. 


* The Cavalier, by George W. Cable. pp. 311, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 


From Warwick of the Knobs 
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The Literature of the Day 


The author, we think, has perhaps 
never done a stronger piece of work. 
There is a sense of reality, of individual 
experience, which must have grown out 
of personal acquaintance with scene and 
characters. It suggests an autobiograp)- 
ical element—a suggestion which is con 
firmed by the recollection of Mr. Cable’s 
own experience as a soldier in the field 
described. The adventurous spirit of the 
service carries us along; its privations 
and enjoyments become sympathetically 
real, and we forget that these brilliant 
fighters and hard riders, 
so human in their strength 
and weakness, are serving 
what is, from our point of 
view, not only a lost cause, 
but wasanevilcause. The 
thrill of a common humap- 
ity, of love and hope and 
endeavor, runs from the 
author’s genius through 
the printed page to stir our 
hearts to an answering 
thrill. 

There are weak points 
of construction and of 
judgment inthe book. The 
interest of the narration 
sometimes flags. It needs 
more thought than many 
readers nowadays will give 
to keep with the author in 
his development of the plot 
and the relations of the 
characters. But that is a 
challenge for that second 
reading which the book de- 
serves. Twicea daring ad- 
venture is alluded to in 
terms which presuppose 
its inclusion in the nar- 
rative, but by some after- 
thought of author or of 
publisher it has been ex- 
cluded. And the delicacy 
of character of the heroine 
is so nearly sacrificed in 
the reader’s thought by an 
early chapter, for a pur- 
pose which is not made 
clear, that its unfolding 
later on is with difficulty 
made to seem consistent. 
But, when all is said, the 
story is so strong and at- 
tractive, so full of the 
spirit of honor and pa- 


year. 


The Documents of Old Testament . 


History * 


Old Testament history is a battle | 
ground of modern thought. A new book f 


upon the subject by one of our younger! 
men demands careful attention, there- 
fore. Professor McFadyen is a Scotch 
man, trained in Oxford and Glasgow, «nd 
now filling the chair of Old Testament 
literature in the Presbyterian Knox (ol- 
lege at Toronto. His book belongs i! 


the series called The Messages of the 


*The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly !!i 
torians, by Prof. J. C. McFadyen. pp. 362. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 
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Bible, edited by Professors Sanders and 
Kent of Yale, the purpose of which is to 
present the essential message of the Bi- 
ble in terms of recent scholarship. 

The method of the book is that of in- 
troduction and paraphrase, though it 
would be better, perhaps, to use the word 
summary to describe the brief form in 
which the gist of the Bible narratives is 
put before us. These follow consecu- 
tively the documents, first of the pro- 
phetic, then of the prophetico-priestly 
and finally of the priestly historians as 
discriminated in the Bible text. Differ- 
ences of origin and contradictions and 
modifications are indicated by differences 
of type. Altogether the method of the 
book, in its brief handling of an exceed- 
ingly difficult, involved and complicated 
subject, cannot but commend itself to 
the student. 

Eveu if the reader does not care to fol- 
low through the summaries and para- 
phrases of the text, at least the historical 
introduction makes the author’s position 
clear. We do not now remember any 
handling of the subject which would in 
brief compass put the method and main 
conclusions of those scholars who aim at 
the reconstruction of the Old Testament 
on the documentary theory and on scien- 
tific lines more distinctly before the 
reader. 

It would be too much to claim that any 
agreement in detail is yet in sight, but in 
the judgment of the author the broad 
outlines of reconstruction are plain and 
the results of the method assured. The 
documentary sources come more and 
more clearly into view in the mosiac of 
the text. Their relations throw new and 
interesting light on the history and 
thought of the Hebrew people, and on 
the growth of God’s purpose, by and 
through them, for the unfolding of 
knowledge and the out-working of re- 
demption. 

The author’s own position may best be 
judged by the coneluding words of his 
preface. 

The problems with which criticism deals 
are real; their burden is felt not only by the 
professional critic, but by every one who 
reads his Old Testament with intelligence and 
imagination. But they do not touch the heart 
of the matter. Deeper than all with which 
criticism can directly deal is the audible 
pulsing of a life at once human and divine, a 
life which grew richer and deeper as the cen- 
turies rolled from the exodus tothe exile. The 
goal of all criticism is to understand that life 
more adequately and sympathetically. It is 
in this spirit that the present volume is 
written, and with the conviction that no 
believing man can watch the purpose of God 
unfolding in Old Testament history with- 
out having his own faith quickened and 


rekindled. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGIOUS 


The Sunny Side of ip tesienity, by 0. H. Park- 
hurst,D.D. pp. 125 - ReveliCo. 60 cents 


net. 
A study of Christian love in the author’s most 
delightful style. The spirit is devout; the 
aim is practical. It is a book to be enjoyed 
and must carry an impulse for Christian serv- 
ice to the mind of every reader. 

Standeth God had rag “ Shadow, by Pres. 

pat ot Jordan. pp. . Crowell & Co. 35 
Hopeful words upon the relation of God to 
his world and the religious suggestions of as- 
certained scientific law and commonly ac- 


cepted theory, by the president of the Uni- 
versity of California. 
Religion in Common Life, by John Caird, 


D. D- late Ren a of the University of Glas- 
gow. pp.3 Crowell & Co. 35 cents. 


Introduced with a short appreciation and 











Prof. John C. Van Dyke 


biography by Professor MacVannel of Co- 
lumbia. The high spiritual quality and prac- 
tical application of the sermon make it of per- 
manent value as an expression of the spirit in 
which the Christian life should be led. 
Ecclesiastes and Ques Khayyam, by Prof. . 
ee pp. 32. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 36 
Professor Genung calls his thoughtful essay a 
note for the spiritual temper of our time. 
Those who are disposed to think lightly of 
the book of Ecclesiastes will find its title toa 
place in the canon of Scripture vindicated as 
an expression of the value of present life and 
the dignity of presemt work—the joy in labor 
which off:ets the emptiness of purely earthly 
hopes. 
The Teacher, The Child, and The Book, by 
A.F. Schaufiler. pp. 283. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.00. 
The outcome of a varied experience in useful 
service for the churgh. Dr. and Mrs. Schauf- 
fler have many practical suggestions to 
offer, which will be read with profit 
by Sunday school workers. The in- 
troduction, by Mr. Moody, is of the 
slightest and is without date. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


Musical Ministries in the Ghureb, by 
W. 38. Pratt. Mus.D. pp. 181. F. H 
Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

A wise handling of one of the great 
departments of worship, too often neg- 
lected and not infrequently overrated 
in the ministry of the house of God. 
Professor Pratt has done a large service 
to the church. It would be well if all 
our ministers in charge of congrega- 
tions might read his historical account 
of church music and the practical sug- 
gestions which follow. While empha- 
sizing the historical importance, cen- 
tral necessity and high privilege of pop- 
ular singing of hymns, he is in sym- 
pathy also with the separate and special 
work of the choir and has wise and 
helpful words about the proper rela- 
tion of mutual helpfulness between 
ministers in charge and the musical 
leaders of the church. We commend 
the book heartily to ministers, choir 
leaders and all who are interested in 
the best development of worship in 
the house of God. 

Gloria Deo, an undenominational 
hymnal. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25 
This latest aspirant among church 
hymnals has much in words and music 
of the very best and even most diffi- 
cult character. With this is a still 
larger proportion of ‘‘ wood, hay, stub- 
ble”’—all the more painful to taste 
and religious feeling for the proxim- 
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ity. It is original in the large amount of new 
matter bearing obtrusive copyrights. Most of 
this in music is an imitation of Gospel and 
Endeavor melodies, while the words, espe- 
cially those by one poetess, who contributes 
more than a hundred new hymns, do not rise 
to the rank of poetry or praise. 

Hymnal, prepared by the Presbyterian Wom- 

an’s Board of Foreign Missions. pp. 65. Paper. 

10 cents. 
Good sense and good taste have worked to- 
gether in the preparation of this practical 
little book for missionary meetings and the 
devotional uses of similar gatherings. ‘The 
selections and the prefatory prayers are 
admirable. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Footing it in Franconia, by prateeee preeres: 

pp. 251. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. gi. 
Birds and butterflies and an gre 
keep appointments with Mr. Torrey, and his 
favorite place of rendezvous is the Franconia 
region among the White Mountains. An ac- 
quaintance with Franconia, however, is not 
essential for enjoyment of his breezy, con- 
versational style, the happy descriptions of 
nature, the ready humor, the human touches 
here and there. But one who knows the 
region abcut Lafayette, and especially the 
Gale River Road and the Landaff Valley, 
will delight in the local allusions of these 
charming outdoor papers. 

The Desert, by John C. = Dyke. pp. 233. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.2 
When the author of Nature a Its Own Sake 
was forced to flee from the civilization of the 
East to the clear, dry climate of the south- 
west United States, it was inevitable that his 
love of beauty and his charming way of tell- 
ing what he sees should produce the book he 
just has issued, in which for the first time— 
at least in American literature—the desert’s 
beauties are unfolded, even as so often in the 
past the charm of fertile valley and lofty 
peak have been described by other authors. 
Mr. Van Dyke rapidly rose to a high place 
as art critic before he became an interpreter 
of nature whom Ruskin would have welcomed 
as a brother. 

VERSE 

The Voyage of Ithobal, by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

pp. 226. G. W. Dil lingham Co. 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s theme in his latest 
poem is the circumnavigation of Africa by a 
Phoenician sea-rover in the service of Pharaoh 
Necho, hinted at by Herodotus. Ithobal buys 
a slave from the far south, who is the heroine, 


RALPH CONNOR 
Copyright, 1901, by Fleming H. Revell Compan) 
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tunes of one of the 
great continental 
money powers, @ man 
who creates millions 
out of immense busi- 
ness combinations. 
His success gives him 
a sort of fierce pleas- 
ure, the counterbalance 
to which is that in the 
absorption of money 
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the good genius and the guide of the adven- 
turous voyage. The poem is spirited and has 
novelty and melody. It overcomes remark- 
ably the difficulties of combining a ship’s log, 
a geographical itinerary and the personal 
capa of the hero and heroine. 
es of Love, by et E. Sangster. pp. 

ry 0. Fleming H. Revell Co $1.25 
Mrs. Sangster is happiest in thought and ex- 
pression, in our opinion, when she is closest 
to the primary affections. Her admirers, and 
they are many, will welcome this further sheaf 
of garnered work. 

At the Sign of the Ginger Jar . R. C. Rose. 

pp. 208. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00 
We find ourselves happiest in listening to Mr. 
Rose when he is in his playful vein. Those 
who have enjoyed his verses as they appeared 
in the gossipy columns of a daily newspaper 
will be glad to see them collected in more per- 
manent form. He has tried his hand at the 
almost impossible task of translating Horace 
into English lyrical verse with interesting 
results. 

Lead, Kindly Light, by Jobn Henry Newman. 

Illustrated. Henry Altemus Co. $1.00, 
It is a curious bit of carelessness which sends 
out this illustrated memorial edition of a 
famous hymn, which many people will like as 
a table ornament, with the name of John P. 
Newman on the title-page. We have made 
the correction above. Some of the*pictures 
are good, others notso good. The frontispiece 
is a lifelike photograph of President Mc- 
Kinley. 

FICTION 

The Man from Glengarry, eA Ralph Connor. 

pp. 473. F. H. RevellCo. $1.50 
The freshest and most suggestive note 
struck in this new story of Canadian life, by 
the author of The Sky Pilot, is in his recog- 
nition of the new loyalty and unity of the 
Dominion. We like Mr. Connor (to call 
him by the name of his own choosing) 
most unreservedly when he takes us to the 
wilds, and much the strongest part of this 
book is that which tells of events in the 
lumber camps and Scotch villages. The 
pastor’s wife is in the best vein of the au- 
thor’s work, the fighting is described with 
wonderful skill and spirit, the pictures 
of the great revival are admirable. But 
we miss the gay fun and splendid humor 
of the earlier book. That Christian life 
is the highest manliness and that Chris- 
tian service is the keen@st joy, every reader 
is made to feel. But there is not a bit of 
morbid or finical piety anywhere in the 
book. 


Blennerhassett, by C. F. Pidgin. 

C.M. Clark Pub. Co. $1.50. 
To rehabilitate the fame of Aaron Burr is 
the confessed purpose of this clever story. 
We cannot think it a success in this 
regard, though in recalling the atmos- 
phere of the time, and pleading the miti- 
gating circumstances of the duel with 
Hamilton and the schemes of conquest in 
the Southwest, the author shows skill and 
knowledge. At best, if we accept Burr as 
a much maligned hero, on the showing of 
the book, we must accuse both Hamilton 
and Jefferson of treacheries baser than 
those which have been laid at the door of 
Burr. Except under compulsion of clear 
testimony this exchange of two for one 
seems hardly worth while. The personal 
fascination of Burr and the tragedy of his 
daughter’s fate give dramatic color to the 
story. 

The Argonauts, by Eliza ae pp., 

291. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The author is, we are told by ie. trans- 
Jator, Jeremiah Curtin, “the greatest fe- 
male thinker and writer in the Slav world 
at present.” This tale relates to the for- 


pp. 442, 


Copyright, 


making he has lost all 
that makes life desir- 

able, the love of his wife, the happiness of his 
home, the knowledge of hisown children. Only 
his youngest daughter, a delicate, romantic 
child, loves and believes in him. When she 
dies, and he realizes that wealth cannot 
drive away the harassing black shape of 
sorrow, everything turns to ashes in his 
grasp and he realizes the nothingness of his 
success. 

The Stethtne Boum, Wy, by _ Phillpotts. pp. 

309. Frederi Stok 
All these stories center in val English country 
neighborhood, which affords scope for sur- 
prising variety of character and experience, 
depicted with power and sympathy. Even 
the broad Devon dialect does not hinder their 
power. We may quote as a specimen of the 
dry humor of the book the description of the 
squire and blacksmith: ‘‘ They lived for dogs, 
ina manner 0’ speaking, an’ each, ’cordin’ to 
his station, had a mort o’ dogs a-yelpin’ an’ a- 
hoppin’ an’ a pawin’ round un, an’ a-runnin’ 
free as air through every chamber of his house. 
Neither was married, as I say, else theer 
mightn’t a’ bin such a kennel o’ dogs every- 
wheers; for I reckon myself as theer ban’t 
anything much easier to overdo about a house 
than dogs. An’ my wife’s at one wi’ me in 
that opinion.” 

Up and Down the Sands of Gold ~ Mary 

Devereux. pp. 425. Little, Brown & 
A tale of the seafaring folk and the gen- 
try in a New England seaport, its heroine a 
beautiful girl, half American and half Cuban, 
with whom the one outsider—a doctor, as it 
happens—falls violently in love. Why ex- 
actly she repulses him to the end and only in 
extremis confesses that she has always cared 
for him is not altogether explained, even in 
the ultimate dénowement. There are some 
pretty bits of description and a good deal of 
stir and salt air in the tale. 
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The Strength of the Hills, by ey Wil- 
kinson. pp. 296. Harper & Bros. 


The Adirondacks seem coming hae pete as 
environment for fiction. This is the third or 
fourth novel of the year in which the action 
takes place in their wild lake recesses. This 
novel by Florence Wilkinson opens, rather 
powerfully, ina lumber camp, which, by way 
of contrast, has for neighbor a “camp” of a 
different sort, one of those luxurious abodes 
in which the modern millionaire plays at 
simplicity. The contrast is effectively man- 
aged, and the two heroines, Alison and 
Sararose, are delightful, each in her own 
way. 


Calumet ‘‘K, eh oO Merwin-Webster. pp. 345. 


Macmillan Co. 
A lively story of business life, relating how 
Charlie Bannon succeeded in finishing a huge 
grain elevator in contract time, notwithstand- 
ing the machinations of various powerful in- 
terests which desired that the elevator should 
not be finished. To be commended as an 
artistic sketch of the business ‘hustler,’’ 
though not characterized by any great depth 
or strength as a story. 

The Van Dwellers, by A.B. Paine. 

J.¥. Taylor Co. 75 cents 
An amusing account of the adventures of a 
family who were seized with the mania for 
collecting flats. Their experiences with land- 
lords, furniture handlers and janitors—espe- 
ically janitors—are lifelike and full of humor. 
The book would be improved by an admixture 
of seriousness, for it is too consistently humor- 
ous to be enjoyable in the highest degree; yet 
it does make a serious impression that is well 
worth while. 

The World and Winston, by E — H. Fowler. 

pp. 459. Dodd, Mead & Co. §1. 
The scene shifts from a tori ia country 
town in southern England to London. A 
motherless girl and a clever boy grow up to- 
gether, are separated—to meet, changed in 
character and aim by the intervening experi- 
ence. The story shows the influence of suf- 
fering in the development of character. 


pp. 191. 


Lincoln’s First et Story, by Carrie D. 
Wright. pp.52. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.0 
The popular instinct which embellishes tra- 
ditions finds evidence in this pleasantly writ- 
ten and beautifully printed rendering of a 

pathetic incident in Lincoln’s life. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Holiday Songs and Every 
and Games, by Emilie Feces il eae 

eS J. Bridgman. pp. 123. Milton Bradley 
The whole effect of this timely and charm- 
ing collection of over 100 songs for chil- 
dren is joyous. Holidays, festivals and 
seasons of the year are all provided for. 
Both words and music appear on each 
large page, together with Mr. Bridgman’s 
happy illustration. In many instances the 
words are written by Miss Poulsson, and 
her name is a guarantee of the taste and 
care with which verses and music have 
been chosen. The book, with its spirit of 
delight, should be as welcome in the home 
as in the kindergarten and primary school, 
and some of the songs are suitable for 
the Sunday school. 

Pine Ridge Pigpiotion. by William a wit 

dale. pp. 320. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Pluck, persistence and good sense sibs 
afarmer’s boy from New York to be- 
come a successful cotton planter in North 
Carolina. The story is interestingly told 
and gives a graphic picture of the condi- 
tions of life on the Southern coast. 


In the Days of William the Conqueror, 
by Eva March Tappan. pp. 298. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.00. 


This is a book which parents will be 
glad to place in the hands of their boys 
and girls. It is charming in style, accurate 
and trustworthy in its~ historical picture 
and interesting from cover to cover. 
Those who read Miss Tappan’s King 
Alfred, published last year, need only be 
told that William the Conqueror is in all 
respects its equal. 


With Washington in the West, by Ed- 
ee pp. 302. Lee & Shepard. 


The Washington of this story is the young 
surveyor and the militia colonel who ac- 
companied BraddockLon his disastrous ex- 
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pedition. The story is less of the blocd-and- 
thunder, hit-or-miss type than some of the 
author’s work. It is healthy reading for 
boys who like stirring adventure tales, 
though its literary quality is not of the very 
highest. 

Betty of Old Mackinaw, b 

pp. 109. L.C. Page e & Co. 50 
Old Mackinaw on the upper lakesis the scene 
of the adventures of these bright American 
children in the absence of their mother and 
the presence of an aunt, who knows more 
about authority than tact. It is an interest- 
ing story for children and thorougbly whole- 
some. 

Madam Liberality, by Julia H. Ewing. pp. 74, 

L. C. Page & Co. 60 cents. 
A charming study of child nature, rather 
than a story. The illustrations are good. 

prigne Days Through the Year. Pictures by 

Sete and text by Mabel Humphrey. 

F. A. Stokes Co. $1.20 net. 
The wee-folks calendar is made up of holi- 
days and jolly days of which this large-paged 
and beautifully printed book takes account 
in brightly colored pictures and pleasant text. 
It will be a delight to little children. 

The Arnold Primer, by Sarah L. Arnold. pp. 

128. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
A practical and beautifully made introduc- 
tien to the study of English for little chil- 
dren. All the pictures are good, but many of 
the colored lithographs are specially beauti- 
ful. 


Frances M. Fox. 
cents. 


A Small, Small Child, by E. Livingstone Pres- 
cott. BP eal 68, 
y Mary K. Potter. 


a fiftie Part tae ef Pioneer, by eaith tot Robinson. 
the Fairy of the Rhone, by A. Comyns Carr. 


Peey and I, by Frances E. Crompton. pp- os 
A Bad Penny, by John T. pete $c. 
162, L.C. Page & Co. Each 5 


Charming, illustrated athe Sag he well- 
known authors, of the Cosey Corner Series, 
of which over forty have now been issued, 
and others are announced. Many of them 
are delightful delineations of child life, full 
of incidents and surprises, both pathetic and 
amusing, with a mixture of fairy tales, which 
little folks who read or hear them read will 
greatly enjoy. Some of the stories—full of 
adventure, with occasionally an American his- 
torical tale—are for older children. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fe ee ee eee en aiT. Liste, Brows 

& Co. $2 50. 
This well-known book, unique and indis- 
pensable in its own field, comes to us in a 
revised and enlarged edition, with new wealth 
of illustration and gathering of material. It 
affords good proof of the growth of tradition 
and of legend, even in the somewhat un- 
congenial soil of Puritan New England. 

Careers of Danger and Daring, by Cleveland 

Moffett. pp.419. Century Co. $1.80 net. 
Interesting and well illustrated descriptions 
of some of the unusual-and perilous occu- 
pations of the steeple climber, the diver, the 
bridge builder and others. The narrative 
is enlivened by stories and conversations with 
the men who face danger in daily experience. 
The book gives a good idea of the complexity 
of modern industrial life and the resources 
of human ingenuity. 

The Love Letters of Abelard — Heloise. 

pp. 132. J.M. Dent & Co. 50 cen 

A welcome reprint in the pena form 
of the Temple Classics of Watt’s translation 
of 1722, sympathetically edited by Miss Hon- 
nor Morten. Only the love passages are 
here given, the lengthy quotations from 
Scripture and the church fathers being omit- 
ted. 

Fables for the Fair, by Josephine D. Daskam. 
pp. 125. Charles ser{bner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 
These clever skits upon the ways of women, 
by a woman, amuse by the unexpectedness 
which often comes near to wit. They are not 
ill-natured, though often the satire is rather 


pe 
be ‘prank Strong, Ph. D., and Joseph Schafer, 
SS pp. 250. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 65 

cents. 


Though designed primarily for use in schools, 
this book would serve an admirable purpose 
in classes for the study of good citizenship 
formed by working men’s clubs and similar 
organizations. 


Government of the American People, 
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Bits from New Books 


The Survival of Delight 


I have forgotten their names, though 
I listed them carefully enough, beyond a 
doubt, but it will be long before I forget 
my delight in the birds themselves. Ours 
may be an evil world, as the pessimists 
and the preachers find so much comfort 
in maintaining, but there is one thing to 
be said in its favor—its happy days are 
the longest remembered. The pain I 
suffered years ago I cannot any longer 
make real to myself, even if I would, but 
the joys of that time are still almost as 
good as new, when occasion calls them 
up. Some of them, indeed, seem to have 
sweetened with age. This is especially 
the case, I think, with simple and nat- 
ural pleasures, which may be considered 
as a good reason why every man should 
be, if he can, a lover of nature—a sympa- 
thizer, that is to say, with the life of the 
world about him. The less artificial our 
joys, the more likelihood of their staying 
by us.— From Footing it in Franconia, by 
Bradford Torrey. 


Love and Dogma 


There is as much dogma in dogmatizing 
about love as in dogmatizing about any- 
thing else. The sun is warmer than an 
iceberg, but a picture of the sun is no 
warmer than a picture of an iceberg.— 
From The Sunny Side of Christianity, by 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


The History of a Word 


What a miserable miss nancy of a word 
is indelicate. In that natural language 
of stoic virtue, the Latin delicatus, del- 
icate, was always a word of utter con- 
tempt when spoken of a man: voluptu- 


ous, soft, dainty, effeminate, fastidious, 
foppish. In the Hebrew and Christian 
sacred writings delicate and delicacy are 
never predicated of men save as terms of 
reproach. But in our English language 
of today the word which expresses the 
absence of that vice of delicateness is 
used as a term of reproach, as though 
effeminacy and daintiness were qualities 
to be cultivated and held in honor.—From 
Word and Phrase, by Joseph Fitzgerald. 


She Must Have Had Experience 


Easter Monday we had a holiday, which 
I improved by finishing a black lace cape. 
Then Martha, the sewing girl, colored, 
who has made a confidant of me and re- 
pays me by giving me molasses candy and 
mending me up and doing various kind 
things, wanted me to write aletter to her 
“lovyer” inChina. Didn’t Ilayiton hot 
and heavy? She actually cried when I 
read it to her. It was ‘just the feelings 
she wanted to express.” ‘Miss Abby, 
you must have had some experience in it 
yourself or you never could have written 
so!!!"—From Gail Hamilton’s Life in 
Letters. 


A Census of Hymns 


In 1891, when Julian’s monumental 
Dictionary of Hymnology appeared, it 
was calculated by the editor that the total 
number of Christian hymns in all lan- 
guages was “not less than 400,000.” 
What it is now is unknown, and what it 
will be fifty years hence, with the mar- 
velous growth of missionary work, can be 
only timidly conjectured.—From Musical 
Ministries in the Church, by Prof. Waldo 
Selden Pratt. 





Paragraphs About Periodicals 


The Ladies’ Home Journal has induced 
Ernest Seton-Thompson to join its edi- 
torial staff. 

The new press organ of the Zionists 
has just appeared. It is a monthly peri- 
odical called The Maccabean. 

The American Bible Society has begun 
the publication of a quarterly bulletin of 
information called World Wide Bible 
Work. 

St. Nicholas has given up serial stories, 
but the allowance of fiction is not to be 
decreased. In every other number there 
will be a complete long story. 

The New York Evening Post will reach 
its century mark Nov, 16, and will then 
issue a special edition containing the his- 
tory of what its friends and enemies 
agree has been a notable and influential 
career. Fifty years ago the review of 
the half-century was written by the edi- 
tor, William Cullen Bryant. 

With the November issue Frank Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly celebrates its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary. The number is a 
handsome and notable one, with some 
interesting experiments in color print- 


ing and a wide variety of contents, 
including stories by C. G. D. Roberts, 
Maurice Hewlett and a fully illustrated 
article on polar exploration by Fridtjof 
Nansen. 


The wonderful success of The World’s 
Work has encouraged the publishers, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., to undertake a 
new magazine venture, called Country 
Life in America. It is edited by Prof. 
L. H. Bailey of Cornell and begins with 
November. The initial number is re- 
markable for the beauty of its illustra- 
tions and the high character of its con- 
tributions. 


Following its year of romance, the Cen- 
tury Magazine is to have a year of humor. 
It has secured articles from many of the 
best known American writers of stories 
and sketches, and will devote much at- 
tention to American humor of the past. 
The November number, which begins the 
magazine year, contains, among other 
contributions in this line, two stories by 
Mark Twain and a fully illustrated Ret- 
rospect of American Humor by W. P. 
Trent. 
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The Conversation Corner 


asked in the last Corner (Oct. 26) 

for ‘“‘ General and the other cat.” 
I answered the first half of his question 
so fully—with extracts from the Gen- 
eral’s private correspondence and his 
finest portrait—that there was no room 
to say a word about “the other cat,” 
if indeed there had been anything of 
special importance to say. How little 
I thought then that I should have in 
my next writing to tell you the last sad 
story about Kitty Clover—O, we miss him 
so much! 

He had been gradually declining all the 
summer. He was not a dyspeptic, like 
the General; he took plenty of exercise 
both in running and in climbing ‘real 
trees ’’—especially when he observed any 
fellow-animals of the canine species near 
by; he was not burdened with literary 
surroundings ; he was not petted or pam- 
pered by a bevy of young lady clerks ; 
he had a regular, wholesome diet, chew- 
ing fine the best of steak, and eschewing 
all fat meats. He was simply old, being 
several years the senior of the General, 
in fact, in his fifteenth year. He grew 
feebler and feebler in his power to walk, 
and was apparently beset with rheuma- 
tism or neuralgia—perhaps it was loco- 
motor ataxia. At times he was seized 
with severe paroxysms, which ended by 
his rolling off the table or chair upon 
the floor with a great thump—then he 
would pick himself up and in a minute 
be all right again. 

The day before the end, he lay on the 
piazza nearly all day. I had a sort of 
presentiment that it might be his last 
and took pictures of him. The next fore- 
noon he visited me in my library, as he 
had not done for some time, and seeing a 
dog in the offing jumped on my desk, and 
stretched himself at full length on my 
letters, remaining there two or three 
hours, and tumbling off to the floor only 
once. My presentiment grew stronger, 
and I took more pictures of him, one 
with two of his little boy friends watch- 
ing him—but either the cat moved or the 
boys moved or the sun moved out of 
range, and the pictures were not good 
enough to show you. 

... Well, it was doubtless better so. 
He would have lived only to suffer in- 
creasingly, and perhaps to lose his mental 
faculties. He had no military title or 
fame, although he would, if attacked and 
unable to reach the house or a tree, 
defend himself bravely against all assail- 
ants. He was simply a quiet, intelligent, 
kindly, affectionate cat, loving his friends 
and—in earlier days—destroying his en- 
emies, the rats and mice. Sarah Noah 
has always kept his birthdays green—on 
St. Patrick’s Day ; the first one in 1887, so 
that he was nearly as old as the Corner 
itself. 

It is a singular coincidence that this 
last notice of him should be on the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the first publica- 
tion of the “Conversation Corner” in 
1886! That first number had a ? abouta 


Hae M., the California boy, 


cat, and countless have been the cats, 
with all sorts of unaccountable names, 
from Bonnie-Jolie to Judge Toddles, who 


have since been talked about in these 
pages. Kitty Clover has doubtless out- 
lived every one of his early contempo- 
raries, and while those first Corner boys 
and girls have grown up and gone to col- 
lege or into business or made homes of 
their own, Kitty Clover has kept on, our 
steadfast companion and friend, sweetly 
sleeping on the Corner letters and grate- 
fully eating the Cornerers’ catnip. What 
is left on hand of the latter I will gladly 
send to the General, if he recovers and 
signifies his willingness to accept it. 

P. S. Since writing the above the ac- 
cidental endeavor to clear up my desk 
(in expectation of company!) has brought 
to light a letter dated July 27 (during my 
summer vacation) and signed by Kitty 
Clover. It brings out some things I did 
not know before, and as it is addressed to 








*“My Dear Corner Friends,” it is only 
just that ‘you should have it. 


I have been wanting to tell you some things 
about myself for a good while, but sometimes 
I am too tired, and then my dear master, Mr. 
Martin, is.almost always at his desk. He is 
away now, andI am glad for once, as it gives 
me a chance to use his pen and speak freely. 
I do not lie on his desk much nowadays ; there 
is something the matter with me. Sometimes 
I have to jump several times before I can get 
up there, or even ontoachair. At such times 
I lie very still all day on the piazza. During 
one of the very hot times this summer I 
couldn’t stand long enough to drink milk 
from a saucer, and I couldn’t even wash my 
face, although I kept trying every little while. 
. . . Now that it is cooler I feel better and 
play with a string. I heard my mistress tell 
one of the neighbors how fine I looked, and 
she added, “he is so old too, fourteen last 
St. Patrick’s Day.” I wonder what it means 
that I am “so old,” for I hear it often now. 
So many people come on purpose to see me 
that I feel as if I ought to write to you. 
I know you will be glad to know that I am 
better, and that I am very peaceful and happy. 

Faithfully yours, Kirry CLOVER. 


Iam glad that I happened to find this 
just now, for it is pleasant to think that 
his last message—for I am sure he never 
wrote a word after that to anybody—was 
to you. It is perhaps well I did not dis. 
cover the letter before, for I might thep 
have felt obliged to call a Cornerers’ jury! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam alittle boy 7 years 
old. My grandpa sends us The Congregation- 
alist and mamma reads the Corner to me. I 
should like to be a Cornerer. We moved to 
Boston from Rhode Island last year. We like 
Boston. We have been to Revere Beach, City 
Point and Nantasket this summer, and to 
Franklin Park many times. Sometimes we 
ride on the new elevated road, and I like it. 
My little sister likes it joo. She is 3 years 
old. She had a new doll named Margaret, 
and the next day she fell down and broke its 
head. I had a newtypewriteron my birthday 
and I am writing this letter on it. Mamma 
told me how to spell the big words.. I do not 


go to school but have lessons at home. My 
papa does not know that I am writing this 
letter, and if you should print it in the paper 
he would be surprised. 

Dorchester, Mass. Henry C. 

Good! I won’t tell him. Come and see 
me at 14 Beacon or at my home—the cer- 
tificate gives you the number of that. 


(For the Old Folks) 
“THE VAST ARMY ”’ 

E. N. R. inquires [Sept. 14] about an al- 
legory, “The Vast Army.” It was written 
by Rev. Edward Monro, author of “The 
Dark River,” and other allegories. It was 
published by the Episcopal S. S. Union, New 
York, 1859. A year earlier, E. H. Butler & 
Co., Philadelphia, published the four beauti- 
ful allegories, “‘The Shadow of the Cross,’’ 
“The Distant Hills,” “‘The King’s Messen- 
gers” and “ The Old Man’s Home,” all writ- 
ten by Rev. William Adams. 

Auburndale, Mass. M. J. 

Mr. Munro was curate of Harrow in 
England, where the booklet was first 
published in 1847. The reference to that 
other allegory, more widely known. 
“The Shadow of the Cross,” brings to 
mind a visit, some years ago, to the 
grave of its author, also an English 
clergyman, in the Isle of Wight. He 
is buried at Bonchurch, a small, quaint 
church in a very isolated place, the walk 
to which, made with a dear friend now 
in heaven, led through the wild, roman- 
tic ‘‘Saanklin Chine.” Brokenin health, 
he came to this lovely spot, wrote his 
allegories, and died. Conducted by the 
old sexton, we sought his tomb and read 
this inscription: 

William Adams, M. A., late vicar of St. 
Peter’s in the East and fellow of Merton 
College, deceased January 17, 1848. Patient 
in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer. 

Over the grave is placed an iron cross, 
which throws its shadow over the tomb, 
a most touching memorial to the devout 
man whose beautiful allegory has blessed 
sO many souls. 


‘“WHAT IS HOME” 


I have additional information about 
Swain’s poem, printed in this column 
Oct. 26, from one of our Corner readers: 
. . . [found the verses in the “ Poet’s Corner” 
of a country newspaper some twelve years 
ago, and set them to music in the “Crown 
of Praise,” Ditson & Co. I regard them as 
among the most beautiful lines ever written 
on home, and worthy of a place beside Payne’s 
immortal hymn. 

Ipswich, Mass. J. H. TENNEY. 

I have several manuscript copies of this 
poem—as well as of ‘“‘The Old Man’s 
Dream,” ‘‘A hundred years to come” and 
“He giveth his beloved sleep’”—which 
any of our Old Folks, especially ‘‘shut- 
ins,” can have by sending George Wash- 
ington with an addressed envelope. In 
regard to the still unknown authorship 
of ‘“‘He giveth his beloved sleep,” I wish 
that, if this meets the eyes of any of our 
English readers, they would kindly refer 
to Rev. Charles D. Bell’s “‘Hymns for 
the Church and Chamber,” or the Chel- 
tenham Church Hymns (Appendix), and 
see if his hymn of the same title is the 
hymn we seek, beginning, 

He sees when their footsteps falter. 


Mv. Ma) 
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The Winter Campaign in the Churches 


What Ministers Propose to Accomplish 


Believing that a canvass of the ministers in different parts of the country might elicit interesting facts concerning their 
plans with respect to another year of church work, we sent out 200 return postals to nearly all the states of the Union. Three 
questions were asked: (1) What new line of work are you projecting? (2) What plans have you for personal study and reading? 
(3) On what specific truths do you intend to lay stress in your preaching? We print herewith the substance of the replies received 
to the first question and in succeeding issues shall present the results of the canvass in regard to the other points on which inquiry 


was made. 


Personal Christian work, aiming to make 
the social life spiritual and the spiritual life 
social, in a larger and more practical Chris- 
tianity. Simplify the machinery of the organ- 
ization to give the greater room for the spirit 
of life and growth. 

To make this a year of close application to 
the building of the spiritual edifice. 

Teaching the Bible. 

Getting my people more interested in Bible 
study and doing more personal work in my 
parish. 

To develop latent powers of my workers 
through organized work in different districts 
of city carried on by laymen. 

Personal work to win souls to accept Christ 
as both Saviour and Lord to live their lives 
according to the spirit of his teachings the 
best they can. 

More personal hand to hand work. Visiting 
the homes more. 

More personal hand to hand work. 

To endeavor to make the Sabbath evening 
service dominantly evangelical, using attract- 
ive themes, sometimes in series, and adver- 
tising each month’s series. 

To get personal work done among the half 
Christians of my congregation. 

To stimulate my people to read the Bible 
and strive to make the Sunday school one of 
scholarly quality and not mere numbers. 

After meetings Sunday evening for prayer 
and decision. 

The prayer meeting as a center of inter- 
cessory prayer and individual Christian 
effort. Group work for salvation and nurture 
of souls. 

A house to house canvass of my parish as 
soon as possible to see where people stand 
religiously and urge them to attend service 
somewhere, 





To emphasize the urgent need that my own, 
as well as every Boston church, shall work 
more effectively for missions, home and for- 
eign. In cultivating the field in which it 
stands as a light and in winning to its fellow- 
ship the multitudes whom God has brought to 
our door. 

Mission work with aim not only to interest 
but to show the living Christ in successes. 
Personal responsibility in care and reverence 
for church. Parish visitation, calling on sick 
and shut-ins. 





To increase the efficiency of the Men’s 
League, and win young men to Christ. 

Men’s club. 

Hope to organize men of church in monthly 
club to discuss civic affairs in connection with 
@ supper. 

Work with boys in.some organization. 

Work with young men in debating societies. 

Work for young men and boys who at pres- 
ent loaf about the street. 

Work for men. Personal work by church 
members with those who are not Christians. 
Simplification of machinery. 





To arouse the social spirit more, and work 
through this to the spiritual. ° 

To make our new parsonage, instead of the 
church vestry, the center of social life, and 
show by example how one may use his home 
as an ally of the church. 

Preaching the gospel principally. Stimu- 


lating the educational and social side of the 
people. 





A catechetical class. 

Renewed work for young people from eight 
to fifteen years old, teaching, training and get- 
ting them to take the same interest in church 
services that they do in the Sunday school. 

Work with boys and girls. 

Some kind of catechetical instruction for 
children in Junior Endeavor Society. 

Attempt to train boys and girls over twelve 
more rationally. Continue effort to reach 
thinking, working men through Sunday night 
services and week day lectures and classes. 

Doing personal work and setting my people 
at personal work for unconverted. Reaching 
boys and men especially. Continued and 
more catechetical instruction and normal 
class for Sunday school teachers. Starting 
home department in Sunday school. 

Catechetical instruction, an organization 
for men along literary lines. 

Forming a pastor’s class for children, ar- 
ranging special Bible study for adults and 
holding “ Pleasant Evenings” for the people. 

Pastor’s class for Bible and catechetical in- 
struction. Normal class for young people. 
Monthly addresses by prominent laymen Sun- 
day evenings. Development of prayer meet- 
ing participation and church calling com- 
mittee. 

Home department of Sunday schooland aim 
for an old-fashioned revival. _ 

Special work for the young, Y. P. S.C. E. 
and Christian nurture. 

Pastor’s class for catechetical instruction. 
To each man his own work for Christ. 

Work with children, in emphasizing their 
attendance at church, etc. Work with moral 
people to get them to do the one thing needful 
—confess Christ. 

Training of children by catechism. 

Possibly special and aggressive evangelis- 
tic effort; and attention to growth and effi- 
ciency of Sunday school. 

Special attention to children and youth. 

Young people, i. e., an organization that will 
inelude all young people of the congregation 
regardless of their ability “to speak in meet- 
ing,” with a special department within it 
after the C. E. idea. The organization will 
be to get all the young people to work for this 
ehurch. 

The catechumenate with the young. Young 
men’s league. 

To give catechetical instruction to the young 
and endeavor to make more of the evening 
service, trying to render it more attractive and 
effective. 

For the younger people and for men—also 
to have the churches assert themselves in a 
community when they have too little influence 
and religion is too much neglected. 

Intellectual and spiritual classes and in- 
dividual work with the young. 

Special emphasis on supplementary work 
in our Sunday school. 

The Christian training of the children. 


Comment on the Above 


It will be seen that about sixty sepa- 
rate replies are printed. Perhaps fifteen 
more were received in which the writers 
frankly confessed that they had no plans for 


new work but were content to strengthen the 
things that remained and to push a little 
harder along the old lines. Why we did not 
receive any replies from more than one-half 
the pastors addressed is a question that 
admits of various answers. It may be the 
pastors were too modest, though we stated 
that we should print no initials, or too busy, 
though we asked for only a postal card reply. 
Perhaps the large per cent. of non-respondents 
may indicate the fact that pastors as a rule 
do not project their plans far into the future, 
as Dr. Jefferson advises in an article entitled 
Building, in our paper of Sept. 24. 

We have grouped the replies actually re- 
ceived in fivedivisions. The first includesthe 
distinctively spiritual projects, the old-fash- 
ioned methods of decision meetings and hand 
to hand work. The second group emphasizes 
the purpose to inculcate a missionary spirit. 
The third group dwells upon the purpose of 
working for men and boys. The fourth indi- 
cates a valuation of the social element. 

The fifth and last group is much the largest 
and, in a way, much more significant. More 
than half of eur respondents say that they 
intend to do special work with the young 
through some form of catechetical instruction 
or through some supplementary work in the 
way of children’s classes. We regard this 
showing as very significant. Apparently the 
majority of our pastors hold before them as 
their chief ideal Christian nurture of their 
own people rather than conversion of out 
siders. This is not to be wondered at in 
view of the amount of emphasis that has been 
placed upon this line of work in our public 
assemblies and through the vast amount of 
literature that is being constantly sent forth. 
It may mean no less permanent results in the 
field of Christian effort and may conduce as 
effectively to the stability and power of our 
churches. 


The Church for the Outsider 


The Congregationalist desires to secure a 
presentation of ideals for the modern church 
from the point of view of the outsider. The 
deficiencies of the church have frequently 
been pointed out, both by those within and 
without its membership. What is needed 
now is constructive discussion, particularly 
from those who, from one reason or another, 
have held aloof from the church. We there- 
fore solicit from such persons replies to this 
question, What kind of a church would at- 
tract me? For the best answer received be- 
fore Nov. 15 we will pay $10, for the next best 
$5. The competition is limited to those who 
consider themselves outsiders, and the an- 
swers must not exceed 250 words. 

Will not the regular readers of this paper 
take pains to inform their ‘non-churchgoing 
friends regarding this offer? We make it 
solely with the desire to bring out criticisms 
and suggestions that may help promote a bet- 
ter understanding between those now main- 
taining the church and those right-minded 
persons without its pale whose sympathy and 
support the church needs. Address all com- 
munications to “Best Answers,” The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 








An evil-speaker differs from an evil-doer 
only in the want of opportunity.— Quintillian 
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In and Around Chicago 


Western Gift for Miss Stone’s Ransom 

Judge Orren H. Ingram, who offered, at the 
meeting of the American Board at Hartford, 
to be one of ten to raise whatever amount is 
needed to complete the sum required for Miss 
Stone’s ransom, is a large lumber dealer, re- 
siding in Eau Claire, Wis. He is also presi- 
dent of the National Bank of the city and of 
its water works, and fills many other impor- 
tant positions. He has furnished quarters 
for the Public Library in one of his build- 
ings, free of expense, for several years, and 
is known as one of the most generous and 
public-spirited men in the West. He is an 
active and a most helpful member of the First 
Congregational Church. 


The New Pastor of the First Church 

The First Church is giving Dr. W. A. Bart- 
lett, late of Lowell, a royal welcome. His 
themes, as announced for Nov. 3, the first 
Sunday of his service, will undoubtedly prove 
the keynote to his ministry. These were for 
the morning, Not Ashamed of the Gospel, and 
for the evening, Life’s Joy. Thereis a chorus 
of forty voices, which Dr. Bartlett will not 
fail to make helpful in his work. 


Resignation of Dr. H. W. Thomas 

Dr. Thomas, who has been pastor of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, for twenty-one 
years, has presented his resignation, and his 
resignation has been accepted. Mrs. Thomas, 
who has been his assistant, alsoresigns. Both 
will devote their energy to the large work of 
establishing independent churches in various 
Western cities and to lecturing. Dr. Thomas 
thinks that the church needs the enthusiasm 
and energy of a younger man than he—heis 
nearly seventy—and the congregation has 
ealled Dr. Frank Crane of the Hyde Park 
Methodist Church, who also was asked by the 
committee of Union Church, Worcester, if 
he would consider a call there, but this over- 
ture he has declined and accepted the call to 
People’s Church. 


Call for Charity 

The home for delinquent boys, an institu- 
tion yet to be established, for which the legis- 
lature has appropriated $35,000, and for which 
Governor Yates has appointed Judge Richard 
S. Tuthill, E. G. Keith, president of the Met- 
ropolitan National Bank, and Bernard E. Sur- 
rey, manager of the General Electric Company, 
trustees, has advertised for a site containing 
not less than 320 acres, and within fifty miles 
of Chicago, which it wants some one to give, 
so that the entire appropriation may be used 
for buildings and current expenses. Judge 
Tuthill’s experience as the head of the Juve- 
nile Court, the gratifying results of its work 
and the high standing and practical wisdom 
of his associates are a pledge for the success 
of the new movement. Without doubt some 
one will respond to the appeal and furnish 
the land which the proposed home requires. 


Home for Aged Jews 

The corner stone of a home for aged orthoe- 
dox Jews has jast been laid with becoming 
ceremonies. The site, with a frontage of 225 
feet on Douglass Boulevard, cost $12,500. 
This has already been paidfor. Of the $40,- 
000 needed for the building, Mr. Abraham 
Steinmer of Waverly, Io., has given half, on 
condition that the remainder be in hand by 
Dec. 15. It is understood that the condition 
has been met. The home will accommodate 
about 100 persons. 


The Armour Memorial Window 

The employees of Armour & Co, have ex- 
pended $10,000 on a window commemorative 
of the strength and success of the late P. D. 
Armour. Itis placed in the hall of Armour 
Institute. It is in three panels and measures 
twenty feet by ten. The presentation speech 
by Mr. George J. Brine of the company recog- 
nized the rare business qualities of Mr. Ar- 


mour and his thoughtfulness for those in his 
employ. The response was by Dr. Gunsaulus, 
president of the institute. 


Dedication of the Ryerson Library 

Little by little the Art Institute of Chicago 
is securing buildings and an equipment which 
will make it the peer of any school of the 
kind in the country. Until now the books of 
the institute have been crowded together in 
narrow quarters, but now, thanks to the gener- 
osity of Mr. Martin H. Ryerson, they are 
stored in a beautiful and commodious build- 
ing of theirown. In the same rooms will be 
found the collection of Brauer photographs, 
10,000 in number, presented by Dr. Pearsons. 
The interior finish of the building is of ma- 
hogany. The dedication took place Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 26. The gift of this new build- 
ing is not the first gift which Mr. Ryerson has 
made the institute, nor is it likely to be his 
last. 


Strikers Permanently Enjoined 

Judge Kohlsat has granted the request of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co., and permanently en- 
joined its former employees, who have been 
on a strike since early in June, from in any 
way interfering with the men now at work or 
from injuring any of the property belonging 
to the plant. The judge does not prohibit the 
use of moral suasion, but forbids violence, of 
which, unhappily, there have been too many 
examples. The men enjoined propose to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court, and, if possible, se- 
cure a decision from some source which will 
prevent Federal judges from enjoining labor 
under any circumstances. 


Rare Chance for Study of Music 

A series of organ recitals given by the best 
artists within reach of Chicago was begun 
Oct. 17 by Mr. James Watson of the Union 
Park Church, assisted by Mr. Arthur W. Por- 
ter, a basso. The interpretative lectures on 
these recitals, which will add greatly to their 
value as a means of education in music, are to 
be given by Prof. Felix Bromski of the Chi- 
cago Musical College. These recitals are only 
a beginning of the plans for the musical in- 
struction of the city, or at least of those who 
live on the West Side, which Professor Cham- 
berlain of the Theological Seminary has in 
mind. There will be twenty-four lectures at 
the nominal price of $4 for the course. 


The Burke Indictment Stands 
The Grand Jury has resisted the pressure 
which Mr. Burke, the late oil inspector, and his 
friends brought to bear on the indictment for 
falsifying official records, and refuses to re- 
move it. He and his chief deputy will have 
to stand trial, as there is no doubt that a true 
bill will be drafted which no technicality can 
vacate. Other offices, as that of the boiler 
inspector, whose fees admittedly have reached 
$2,000 a month, are to be investigated by the 
present Grand Jury. Saving insome of these 
offices would seem to be as important as in- 
creasing taxes. 
Chicago, Nov. 2. 


Art and Artists 

An interesting sign of thetimes is the ad- 
mirable series of articles recently published 
in The Republican of Springfield, Mass., deal- 
ing with ways and means of making that city 
more beautiful. 

Manchester, Eng., by the generosity of a 
former Welsh resident and the artistic skill 
of Mario Raggi, an Italian sculptor, who fre- 
quently made studies of Gladstone while he 
was debating in the House of- Commons, has 
just unveiled a bronze statue of Gladstone, 
which is said to be the best depiction of him 
extant and one of the finest pieces of sculp- 
ture in the realm. John Morley spoke on 
Gladstone at the dedication eeremonies last 
week. 


FRANKLIN. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


is arealsubstitute 


for mother’s milk. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 








Why Pay $6 for an Ostrich Plume 


when one can be had for one-half that amount 
by using your old feathers as a lining to one 
new top, which we furnish, thus making a rich, 
handsome plume? This work is so skillfully 
done that the keenest observer cannot detect 


the presence of old feathers. Call and see for 
yourself, or send for our illustrated catalogue. 
All sizes of choice ostrich feathers for sale 
at reasonable prices. 
Feathers curled on your bat while you wait. 


H. METHOT, 
French Feather Dyer and Dresser, 
53 Temple Pi., Boston, Mass. 
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The Making of a Nation® 


Il. Its Leader Prepared 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


Jacob gave to the chosen people their 
most cherished name, but Moses gave to 
them their national organization and 
character. The story of his birth and in- 
fancy is not unique. Traditions of other 
founders of ancient nations tell of deliv- 
erances from early perils as wonderful as 
those of this child of the Nile. Baby- 
lonian records have been found, which 
were written ages before Abraham, that 
tell how the great King Sargon was kept 
hid after his birth, was placed by his 
mother in an ark of bulrushes daubed 
with pitch, and placed in the Euphrates 
River. He was found by Akki, who had 
compassion on him and brought him up 
as hisown son. When he grew up he led 
his army into the same country toward 
which Moses led the children of Israel 
and conquered it. 

The stery of Moses’ childhood reveals 
the ideal which the Hebrews had of the 
founder and leader of their nation, their 
conception of the providence of God in 
choosing and preserving him for his 
work, of the education which fits a youth 
to be a ruler of men and of the discipline 
in self-control which gives him power to 
control others. The elements which en- 
tered into the preparation of the great 
law-giver of Israel are present in the 
training of every successful life. We 
shall find them by studying: 

1. The child saved. The enemies of the 
helpless babe were powerful. The law 
of the land decreed his death. Race ha- 
tred made many of those who surrounded 
him ready to help in executing the law. 
His defenders were poor, weak, enslaved. 
What were the prospects for his survival ? 
Such a deliverer as he would be was 
needed, and suffering men have faith 
that so great need will be met. Now see 
how it was met. The mother did her 
part. She obeyed Pharaoh’s command: 
“‘ Every son that is born ye shall cast into 
the river.”’ But she put her son into a 
safe boat first. The baby did his part. 
When Pharaoh’s daughter found him in 
the boat he made his appeal for protec- 
tion in the best language he could com- 
mand, and his plea was successful. The 
sister-did her part, and when it was time 
for the baby’s next meal he was taking it 
on his mother’s breast. 

No mention is made in this story of 
the presence of an unseen One, but does 
any reader fail to see who prompted the 
mother’s plan, who guided the feet of 
the princess to that point on the river 
at that hour, who moved the babe to 
cry and the woman’s heart to respond, 
who put words into the sister’s mouth 
and brought the child into the proper 
resting place where he could drink in 
the inspiration to become the leader of 
his race? It is written by a divine hand 
on human hearts that in times of peril 
for individuals and nations if men will 
do their part in simple obedience to the 
prompting of what is noblest in them, 
God will cause them, though it may be 
in darkness and fear, to accomplish his 
purposes for their salvation. This is 

“Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 17. Text, Ex. 


2: 1-22. International Lesson, The Childhood of 
Moses. 





how the story of Moses came to be writ- 
ten. 

2. The boy educated. His first school 
was his Hebrew home. At his mother’s 
knee he learned about the God of his 
fathers, the promises to Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, yet unfulfilled, and 
why the bones of Joseph were still kept 
by his descendants, unburied. 

His next school was in the court at 
Tanis. There he grew up as an Egyptian 
prince, and became learned in all the 
wisdom of his conquerors. At that famous 
university, not far from Memphis, whose 
site is still marked by a single noble obe- 
lisk, he was trained for a far different life 
than the one his teachers purposed for 
him. 

The third school was in the fields of 
Goshen. The Israelite heart in him drew 
him away from the court to see how 
those slaves fared from whom he had 
sprung. The walls of Egyptian temples 
bear pictures and inscriptions which tell 
us what Moses learned when he visited 
the treasure cities where his fellow-coun- 
trymen were toiling. Egyptian taskmas- 
ters may be seen beating Israelite chiefs 
who are not sufficiently cruel to gangs of 
their own people to exact the required 
toil. There Moses learned lessons that 
sunk into his soul. 

The education of Moses was of the kind 
that every one needs who would be fitted 
to serve hisfellowmen. Homeand school 
and the sight of men’s greatest need he 
had. But who gave him the heart to 
throw aside all his advantages and am- 
bitions to satisfy that need? And who 
put before him the opportunities to know 
and do the thing that made him the leader 
of a people that have blessed all nations? 
To learn that Presence through Moses or 
through the record of any one who has 
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wrought good for others is to know the 
secret of life. 

3. The man in exile. Moses had yet to 
learn two great lessons before he was pre- 
pared for his life work. The first was 
that he could not count on the approval 
and co-operation of those whom he sought 
to deliver from bondage. The task of 
delivering from oppression those who feel 
gratitude for the service is exhilarating. 
But it is harder to deliver degraded men 
from themselves than from their oppress- 
ors. When Moses slew the Egyptian 
overseer who was smiting a Hebrew, he 
expected at once to lead a revolt of his 
race. 

When he saw that his people were ready 
to revolt against him he had to flee into 
the wilderness to learn his second lesson, 
He went by the way of the Red Sea, which 
later he was to make the door of the Is- 
raelites out of Egypt, and in forty years 
of exile he learned the patience necessary 
to care for a race of slaves, who often re- 
sented his devotion to their welfare. He 
had yet to hear the divine call before he 
could deliver Israel from Egypt. He 
waited long for it, while oppression grew 
heavier and strong men and delicate 
women and children bowed under its 
weight and died. Many asked despair- 
ingly if God had forgotten his promises. 
But he was every moment working for 
their relief and preparing for the nation 
which should bless the world. God’sdeal- 
ingewith the exile who settled in Midian 
and married there and kept sheep in the 
fields for forty years is as wonderful as 
his parting of the waters of the Red Sea 
to let the Hebrews pass through, and his 
bringing those waters again together to 
drown their foes. His providence is as 
great in guiding our quiet hours and our 
years of study as in leading us through 
great crises, which seem sudden to us, 
but for which he has been preparing us 
through long years. 





To have little in peace is really to have 
much.— Rojas. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Program for British Congregationalism 


Dr. Parker’s Plea for a United Church 


Interest at the recent meeting of the Congregational Union of England and Wales cen- 


tered about Dr. Joseph Parker’s address from the chair. It was a thorough and masterly 
argument for a more effective co-ordination of Congregational churches. Dr. Parker spoke 
in a most conciliatory vein, and it was evident that the great desire of his later years is 
to secure some more effective combination of forces. Here is a portion of his argument: 


I am not aware that anybody objects, 
under proper explanations, to ‘every 
separate church maintaining perfect in- 
dependence in the government and ad- 
ministration of its own particular saf- 
fairs,” but some of us would like to know 
what, in the twentieth century, with our 
new locomotion, our new literature and 
our enlarging interrelation, is critically 
meant by ‘‘every separate churcb,” and 
what “its own particular affairs” are? 
If all the churches are one in Christ, have 
they no relation to one another? Never 
forget that we have a common as well as 
a local fame to protect. Every sheep in 
a flock may have a “Scriptural right’’ to 
its own breathing apparatus and its own 
digestive functions, but the moment a 
sheep becomes infectiously diseased the 
whole flock has a “Scriptural right” to 
be protected against a contagious malady. 
When speaking of a “Scriptural right” 
on the part of a church to maintain 
“perfect independence in the government 
and administration of its own particular 
affairs,” we must not quietly or churl- 
ishly unchurch other communions which 
acknowledge no such “Scriptural right” 
in our sense of the term, and who in 
church life, being careful readers of the 
same Scriptures, operate on totally op- 
posite lines. ‘ 

There is no need wantonly to offend 
our non-Congregational brethren. What 
we do read in the Scriptures is something 
like this: How good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity ; they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another; other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold ; the churches 
of Asia salute you; all the brethren greet 
you; they of Italy salute you; bear ye 
one another’s burdens; look not every 
man on his own things; that whieh was 
lacking on your part they have supplied ; 
all the saints salute you; the churches 
of Christ salute you; the church that is 
at Babylon saluteth you—you so faraway, 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia and Bithynia—and then comes 
a staccato note, ‘‘as I have given order 
to the churches of Galatia... even so 
do ye,” without a word of recognition of 
any ‘Scriptural right” to adopt a strictly 
local policy in the matter referred to— 
whether one member suffer all the 
members should suffer with it: whether 
one member rejoice all the members 
should rejoice with it. 

In reading such passages of endearment 
and sympathy I cannot but feel that Paul 
and the churches of his day were doing 
all in their power to break away from 
solitude and localism, and were yearning 
for united communion. The heart-mean- 
ing of such salutations requires this in- 
terpretation of brotherhood. It isin no 
ear of mere fancy that I hear Paul say- 
ing: O that Antioch were nearer Thessa- 
lonica, what fellowship we would hold! 
Would, God there were some shortened 
route from Pontus to Macedonia, and a 


straighter line from Cappadocia to Illyr- 
icum, then would our hands be often inter- 
locked! These miracles of space abolition 
have now been accomplished. Men now 
stand shoulder to shoulder; let us read the 
tokens of the times and hail the coming 
kingdom of union. We shall attend none 
the less successfully to our ‘‘own partic- 
ular affairs” if we take into view the 
largest possible field, and always consider 
the part in the spirit of the whole, and 
the local concrete in the light of the uni- 
versal ideal. Never forget our common 
fame. Never ignore our-common respon- 
sibility. Never allow any local church 
to violate without rebuke a common 
principle, and thus bring scandal upon a 
common brotherhood. It is not the “ par- 
ticular affair” of any church to ill-treat 
a minister; it is not the “particular af- 
fair” of any minister to ill-treat a 
church. We have not only to consider 
a church in a street or a town, we have 
also to consider a. common reputation and 
auniversal principle. Congregationalism 
has a right to judge Congregationalists. 

The very title, the United Congrega- 
tional Church, is itself a policy, having 
“united” as a principle, ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional” as a method, ‘‘church” as a 
brotherhood. The title, taken as a whole, 
is a philosophy, a polity and a covenant. 
This principle I invite the Congregational 


’ Union of England and Wales to adopt 


after sufficient consideration, and by the 
adoption of this principle to find its way 
into an enlarged and well-equipped Con- 
gregationalism thoroughly adapted to 
meet all the wants of a new century. I 
believe in a well-considered forward 
movement in every department of re- 
sponsible life. Never forget that the 
Congregational Union itself was, seventy 
years ago, a. bold and almost startling 
forward movement. Some good men 
were greatly alarmed lest the independ- 
ence of the churches should suffer ; other 
good men would on no consideration con- 
nect themselves with the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and the 
union began with a membership of some 
thirty hopeful persons. Angell. James 
and his colleagues did not say, Why not 
allow the county associations to go on as 
they are? Why create a new institu- 
tion? Why even appear to jeopardize 
the independence of local churches? Is 
not county association less riskful than 
national union? 

They saw that the time had come fora 
forward movement and they wisely seized 
the opportunity. ‘‘If ye were the chil- 
dren of Abraham ye would do the works 
of Abraham.” I only want to repeat the 
hopeful policy of our forefathers, who did 
great and wise things for Congregation- 
alism full seventy years ago. In the 
divine conduct of this wonderful, slowly 
unfolding life there isa ministry of initi- 
ation and there is also a ministry of ful- 
fillment. Dispensations come and go. 
Laws and customs work out their own 
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obsolescence. I want this new policy— 
this federation of the Congregationalism 
of the world—to begin its own traditions 
and create its own precedents. An ideal 
eannot found itself on yellow minute- 
books, upon precedents created under 
circumstances which have passed away, 
or upon recollections which soon become 
unconscious superstitions. An ideal 
must have a broader background and 
draw its light from a higher sky. We 
must go forward or backward. 





Social Settlement Drifts and 
Doings 


That “most good things in this world be- 
gan as something else” has an interesting 
illustration in the medical dispensary con- 
nected with the Epworth League House at 
the North End, Boston. Opened as a means 
of approach to the crowded immigrant popu- 
lation of the neighborhood, it is now main- 
tained for the sole purpose of meeting the 
need which it has increasingly brought to 
light of competent medical service on terms 
within the reach of the poorest. With this 
change in its underlying motive, it has grown 
from a subsidiary undertaking to the princi- 
pal branch—one might almost say the trunk— 
of the work carried on by the settlement. 
Seven thousand and more patients is the rec- 
ord for last year, and, unless all signs fail, a 
larger number still will be the record for the 
year to come. Two-thirds of all who come 
are Italians, and more than one-half of the 
remaining third are Irish. The rest are 
Jews, with a small sprinkling of other nation- 
alities. Ten cents are charged uniformly for 
treatment, but this fee is remitted whenever 
a patient is unable to pay. Each year, how- 
ever, a greater proportion of those using the 
dispensary are paying for what they receive. 
Indeed, the relative increase in the number of 
paying patients is larger than that in the 
sum total treated. 

A new building for the greatly enlarged 
work of the dispensary is in process of erec- 
tion on a site adjoining that of the settlement 
house. This structure, when completed, will 
consist of four stories above a high basement, 
and will contain ample accommodations for 
the social and educational work of the settle- 
ment as well as for the medical, together with 
quarters for the residents. The entire first 
floor will be devoted to the purposes of the 
dispensary, and on the floor above will be the 
sleeping-rooms of the two resident doctors. 
A. parlor and a clubroom, which can be 
thrown together for large gatherings, will oe- 
cupy-the rest of this second floor. The third 
and fourth floors will contain the rooms of 
the residents. An additional clubroom will 
share the basement, and in the summer time 
the roof wili be covered with an awning and 
utilized for a roof garden. The construction 
is of brick throughout. 

The entire cost of the completed building 
and of the land on whieh it stands, about 
$28,000, is met by the New England branch of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. This organiza- 
tion has been financially responsible for the 
dispensary almost from the first, supplying 
each year the amount necessary for its main- 
tenance over and above that received from 
patients. The Boston Missionary and Church 
Extension Society of the same church stands 
in like manner behind the social and educa- 
tion work of the settlement. In support of 
this it contributes annually no less than 
$2,500 out of the barely $15,000 of its entire 
income. Surely these facts are significant of 
a widening conception of city missionary 


work. 
* e * 


Within a short distance of the Epworth 
League House, Boston, a new type of social 
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settlement has been started under the name 
of the Civic Serviee House. As this name 
implies, the aim of the settlement will be, in 
general, to promote good citizenship among 
its constituency. The leader and his associ- 
ates are Jewish young men of ability and 
education, and the work of the house will be 
chiefly among the Jewish people, found in 
such large numbers in this part of the city. 
There will be classes in history for youths 
and men, according to a program prepared by 
Felix Adler of New York, lectures on good 
government and kindred topics, a library of 
the best writings on civics, economics and 
general sociology and a boys’ club modeled 
after the Government of the United States. 

In all the instruction strong emphasis will 
be placed upon the civic ideal, and special at- 
tention will be given to the lives of American 
statesmen who embody this ideal in a pre- 
eminent degree. Books, like John Fiske’s 
Civil Government, will be translated into 
Yiddish for use in the courses. A life of Lin- 
coln, whose character and career seem to ap- 
peal with peculiar force to young foreigners, 
has been specially prepared and is now being 
translated. The plan of the house includes 
also a free legal aid bureau, a reading-room 
open to all and clubrooms for any educational 
societies doing good work. 

That the Jews, especially those of the sec- 
ond generation, furnish good material for the 
making of Americans no one acquainted with 
them can doubt. What they need is precisely 


the direction and education that the Civic - 


Service House aims to supply. 


« *« 


Two members of the council and one of the 
residents of the South End House are partici- 
pating, with a number of the pastors at the 
South End, representing six denominations, 
in a series of conferences on the religious sit- 
uation at that part of the city. The purpose 
is less to discuss the situation than to devise 
ways and means of meeting it by co-operative 
a3tion; hence more effectually and fully than 
is possible by the churches working apart. 
One suggestion has been accepted and acted 
upon already, viz.: that measures be taken to 
secure as soon as possible after their arrival 
the names and addresses of new comers into 
the district. As one means to this end, the 
following card has been printed and sent to 
the pastors of the churches in certain of those 
sectious of New England and the British 
provinces from which there is more or less of 
an exodus to Boston: 


Reverend and Dear Sir: We represent six 
denominations in the South End of Boston. 
We are trying to bring strangers into hos- 
pitable relations with the churches. If you 
will send us the names and addresses of 
persons moving out of your neighborhood 
into ours, we will see that they are im- 
mediately visited and given Christian wel- 
come. 


This is signed with the names of the special 
committee having the matter in charge, and 
the address of the secretary is given. Ifthe 
returns warrant it, the card will be sent out 
still more widely. 

Persons in regard to whom replies are 
received will be referred by the secretary to 
the church of their denomination nearest to 
where they live. y 

Other plans are under diseussion, some of 
which undoubtedly will ripen into action. 
One of the most promising of these is that 
& more intimate knowledge of the South 
End be gained by each member acquainting 
himself thoroughly with some small section— 
perhaps a single block or one side of a short 
street. Thus methods could be adjusted with 
far greater nicety to existing conditions and 
needs, and much of the waste in religious 
effort would be avoided. 

« * ¢ 

From a settlement to the editorial office 
of a popular daily newspaper may seem a long 
step, or, better, stride, to one unacquainted 
with the opportunity that a settlement af- 
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fords for observing and studying the move- 
ments of the day—social, political, educa- 
tional, industrial and religions. Such an ap- 
parently long step has been taken by Mr. 
Percy Alden, the well-known warden of 
Mansfield House, Canning Town, East Lon- 
don, who recently assumed the editorial 
charge of the Echo, an evening paper of the 
British capital. This new responsibility will 
not necessitate, however, the complete sev- 
erance of his connection with the settlement. 
Mr Alden will be remembered in Boston and 
vicinity by the address that he gave before 
the Congregational Club here several years 
ago. 


« * * 


Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of the 
“Grand Old Man,” has been warden of the 
Women’s University Settlement, Southwark 
—a part of London—since early in September. 
Formerly Miss Gladstone was dean of Newn- 
ham, the college for women at Oxford. This 
connection with a settlement as its head of 
the daughter of one of England’s prime min- 
isters, together with the fact, just referred to, 
in regard to the warden of another settle- 
ment, and the additional fact that A. F. Win- 
nington-Ingram, the Bishop of London, was 
warden of Oxford House when elected to his 
present office a few months ago, furnishes 
fresh and striking evidence of the high esti- 
mate put upon settlement work in the “tight 
little isle.” 





Boys and Their Salvation 


The fifth general conference about boys, 
held in Charlestown, Mass., Oct. 29, 30, under 
the auspices of The Men of Tomorrow, and 
the General Alliance of Workers with Boys, 
brought together in the Winthrop Church 
and at the rooms of the Bunker Hill Boys’ 
Club a body of about seventy men and 
women from points as far south as Baltimore 
and as far west as Chicago, who are deeply 
interested in the work by and for boys which 
is being done under various names in this 
country today. The fact that such men as 
Jacob A. Riis of New York city, Secretary 
S. W. Dike of the National Society for the 
Protection of the Family, Rev. Endicott Pea- 
body head of the Groton School, Prof. F. G. 
Peabody of Harvard and Edward Everett 
Hale joined with younger and lesser known 
workers in discussing the main theme of the 
conference, The Boy and the Home, and that 
the conference, in considering so vital a theme, 
held itself so strictly to a carefully wrought 
out and logically developed program is an 
enceuraging sign of the times. 

Pastors, settlement workers, students of 
pedagogics from the Y. M. C. A. Training 
School at Springfield and superintendents of 
the boys’ clubs contributed the formal papers 
and led in the diseussion, and it was felt 
at the close of the conference that none of 
its predecessors had been so helpful or on 
such a high plane of excellence. Inspection 
of the admirable work done by the Bunker 
Hill Boys’ Club, and of the exhibits of 
boys’ club work in the basement of the 
Winthrop Church added to the practical 
value of the conference. 

Of the more theoretical aspects of the mat- 
ter possibly the best papers were those of 
Rev. S. W. Dike, on The Home as a Factor in 
Social Work, and The Boy as an Idealist, by 
Prof. H. M. Burr of the Y. M. C. A. Training 
School at Springfield. Of papers bearing on 
aspects of the boy problem less closely iden- 
tified with the general theme, and yet not for- 
eign to it, the paper by Rev. O. S. Davis 
of Newton, Mass., on the Y. P. 8S. C. E. 
Movement and the Boy, was noteworthy. 
The criticism of the Y. P. S. C. E. Society 
was both kindly and searching. The main 
contention of Mr. Davis was that, however 
implicit the virtues which most appeal to the 
boy are in the Y. P. S. C. E. pledge, they are 
not explicit in it; and that, therefore, the so- 
ciety has come to stand with many young peo- 
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ple for a type of Christianity which is more 
feminine than masculine, and which does not 
appeal to them as a society with ideals of 
Christian service based on action and the 
maniier virtues. This view of the matter 
found support in the debate which followed 
as well as criticism from those who argued in 
rejoinder that the Y. P. S. C. E. was standing 
and always had stood for a type of Christian- 
ity which was masculine, positive and aggres- 
sive. 

One of the most interesting talks was given 
by Rev. W. H. Culver of Detroit, who set 
forth, in his paper on The Pastor and the 
Boys, the principles which he is trying to 
make effective in practical service as boys’ 
pastor of the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, he being, it is said, the first pastor 
set apart for boys’ work by any Protestant 
church in this country. Thechurch he serves 
is wealthy. It has a young, progressive pas- 
tor, who was in Princeton Theologica! Semi- 
nary with Mr. Culver, and in a very natural, 
but somewhat romantic, way it came about 
that the church was moved to get hold of the 
boys of its vicinage, not likely otherwise to 
be touched by religious efforts. Mr. Culver 
had made somewhat of a reputation as a 
worker among boys and was called because he 
had. His narrative of his success during the 
short time he has been in the work is such as 
to suggest the advisability of other city 
churches looking into the matter of shepherd- 
ing youth, who, unless supervised, are so 
likely to leave the Sunday school and church. 

Much of the credit of the success of the con- 
ference was due to Rev. W. B. Forbush, 
Ph. D., pastor of the Winthrop Church, who 
was re-elected president of the alliance for 
the coming year, and to Mr. Frank Mason, the 
inspiring personality of the Bunker Hill 
Club. , 

So much social work of necessity is palli- 
ative or remedial that it gives one a thrill of 
pleasure when one comes in touch with a 
body of workers trying to deal with the boy 
before he has erred or fallen, trying to save 
him from his worst self and from any need 
later of the remedial agencies, which, while 
they may cure, cannot restore pristine virtue 
and vigor. And inthis work of guidance and 
training it is gratifying to see the home once 
more coming to its own in general recognition 
as the social norm which must be conserved. 

G@. P. M. 





Education 


The students of St. Andrew’s University, 
Scotland, have asked Mr. Carnegie to stand 
for the office of lord rector of the university, 
and he has accepted. 

The spacious halls of Bradford Academy 
were filled by about 500 guests, alamnz and 
pupils on the afternoon of Oct. 29, a recep- 
tion being given to the new principal, Miss 
Laura A. Knott. At the formal exercises Dr. 
Arthur Little, one of the trustees, presided. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer and others. The academy has an 
ideal location overlooking Heverhill and the 
surrounding country. It is a delightful home 
and has modern equipments. The new prin- 
cipal is personally attractive, a skilled edu- 
cator, and has administrative ability fitted for 
the headship of such an institution for the 
Christian training of young women. The 
number of students this term is nearly double 
that of last year. The Board of Trustees has 
been re-enforced by new members, business 
men of influence. There is good promise that 
this, the oldest of New England academies 
for girls, may become one of the youngest in 
vigor and usefulness. 


. 





Marillier’s life of D. G. Rossetti, Bernhard 
Berenson’s book, The Study and Criticism of 
Italian Art, and Williamson’s monograph on 
Francesco Raibolini are valuable recent works 
on art. 
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“If the people showed a de- 
Don’t Expect sire to keep me I would stay,” 
Coaxing 3 ; 

said a young man, just grad- 
uated from the seminary, who has been 
supplying for the summer. But what 
kind of a demonstration is to be expected 
from the average country audience? 
Kind and appreciative words had been 
spoken, as he acknowledged. Did he ap- 
preciate their significance, or did he fail 
to distinguish them from commonplace 
courtesies ? 


Initiating the Winter’s Work 


Autumn is the time for serious grappling 
with church problems. The country church 
is the center of social and intellectual as well 
as of religious interests for the parish, and 
tries to minister to its needs along all these 
lines. 

The often reviled church sociable serves a 
useful purpose in bringing all the people of 
the parish together on equal terms, and is 
looked forward to with interest by old and 
young. Usually there is a simple entertain- 
ment, music and reading and games, and 
supper is served for a small fee which goes 
into the treasury of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
te appear later in the form of a new carpet, 
perhaps, or a coat of paint, for church or par- 
sonage. 

Many churches support some form of liter- 
ary study throughthe winter. At Danby, for 
example, a member of the congregation gives 
talks at the close of the Endeavor meeting on 
his recent travels in the Holy Land. The 
Orwell pastor plans for a young men’s club 
to study current topics. At Pittsford the 
ladies’ Friday Club is beginning its seventh 
year with undiminished interest, and the min- 
ister leads a Tuesday evening class in study- 
ing the creation stories of Genesis in the 
light of recent research. 

Special religious work takes the form of 
neighborhood prayer meetings and Sunday 
schools in outlying districts. Protracted 
meetings and evangelistic services are not as 
eémmon as formerly. But at Brattleboro 
the Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
churches are planning a campaign which will 
be watched with interest. They unite in Sun- 
day evening services, cottage prayer meetings 
and parish visitation until January, and then 
will have a series of evangelistic meetings 
under the leadership of Rev. E. E. Davidson. 
This may stimulate effort throughout the 
state to reach the unchurched, far too nu- 
merous in country as well as in city. 

©. H. 8. 


Improvements at Clarendon 


The church in Clarendon has just completed 
the interior renovation of its house of wor- 
ship. A richly ornamented metal ceiling has 
taken the place of the plastering, the walls 
have been tastefully papered and stenciled, 
the woodwork has been handsomely painted 
and new carpeting laid. The decoration, in 
charge of Mr. White of Mechanicsville, is 
workmanlike and creditable. Adding to the 
beauty of the interior are ten memorial win- 
dows, commemorative of past members. The 
fellowship is to be congratulated on its suc- 
cess in rendering more attractive and suitable 
the meeting house. It was reopened Sept. 29. 

This edifice, built of red brick in 1824 of 
comely architectural proportions, is in excel- 
lent preservation and forms a pleasant fea- 
ture of the landscape in this fertile and de- 
lightful valley. The mellow tones of its sweet- 
voiced bell, echoing between and over the ad- 


Bennington; C. M. Nichols, Pittsford 


jacent hills, will be more than ever a call to 
prayer which many will delight to heed. 

Rev. A. H. Plumb, Jr., son of the well- 
known Boston pastor, began service as min- 
ister of this parish June 1, and is finding an 
encouraging spirit of co-operation. x, 


The New Pastor at St. Albans 


Rev. John L. Sewall, who has just accepted 
acall to St. Albans, is a native of Lunenburg, 
where his father was pastor. He graduated 
at Dartmouth in 1877, taught two years in 
Olivet College, and in 1882 graduated at An- 
dover Seminary. Then followed two pastor- 
ates in Vermont—Westminster and Milton. 
While at the latter place he became interested 
in Christian Endeavor and was an influential 
factor in the development of the organization 
in this state. In 1888 he planned and organized 
the big New England Endeavor excursion to 
Chicago, and in the fall of that year accepted 
a call to Plymouth, Mass. After a brief pas- 
torate he became associate editor of the 





Golden Rule, and in 1892 went to Missouri, 
where he held pastorates in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, in both of which he applied him- 
self with zeal to the solution of the problem 
of church extension. In 1896 he went to 
North Brookfield, Mass., where he has just 
closed an energetic and fruitful pastorate, 
during which the church organizations have 
been unified, the Sunday school has been 
thoroughly graded, the Endeavor work en- 
larged and strengthened, substantial repairs 
were made on the church property and 
seventy-two members were added. These 
accessions do not quite offset the heavy losses 
resulting from industrial depression. Dur- 
ing the five years twenty-eight entire families 
have moved away, with few coming in to take 
their places. 

Mr. Sewall is a gentleman of scholarship, 
culture, varied gifts and recognized ability; 
an enthusiastic and resourceful worker, and 
deeply intent upon putting something good 
into every human life. - Heisa vigorous helper 
in temperance and educational lines. His 
Vermont brethren extend a hearty welcome, 
and wish him abundant success and added 
honors in his new field. B.2. 


A Banner Rightly Bestowed 


The county Endeavorers’ convention re- 
cently held at Manchester in certain features 
was a distinct advance upon previous meet- 
ings. The reports from national and state 
conventions, by Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Peck, 
were newsy and inciting. Rev. A. J. Cam- 
eron and the Misses Child, Hapgood and 
Provan thrust home the idea of personal re- 
sponsibility for the attainment of spiritual 


quality and efficiency in work. It was left to 
Miss Carhart to broaden the horizons of the 
delegates by an account from personal expe- 
rience of what Endeavorers undertake in the 
city of Calvin. The fearlessness and enter- 
prise of the Genevan young folks quite awak- 
ened our American youth, who, strange to 
say, are apt to show timidity in aggressive 
Christian work. 

The “model society,” described by Miss 
Alice Mattison, found at hand a better exam- 
ple than she probably was aware of in the 
Woodford “city ” branch, to which the ban- 
ner was cheerfully awarded. This hilltop 
society, organized twelve years ago with feur 
members, now numbers fifty-two, with an 
average attendance of forty. It constantly 
gives new blood to the little church and as- 
sumes its burdens. During the long snowy 
winter it assists in conducting regular serv- 
ices and takes charge of the social life. In 
summer it raises funds to support the mis- 
sionary and looks after repairs upon the edi- 
fice. Just now it has started a midweek 
Bible reading and a singing class, besides ar- 
ranging for Junior work. Indeed, the inter- 


* ests of society and church are one, and for 


this reason, if for no other, it has added luster 
to the banner its delegates triumphantly car- 
ried home. C. R. 8. 


The Richmond Centennial 


This church celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary with three meetings Sept. 24. The pres- 
ence of former and of non-resident members, 
also of visitors, lay and clerical, and the read- 
ing of friendly messages from those unable to 
attend added much to the interest of the oc- 
casion. 

Owing to the illness of Rev. G. Glenn At- 
kins of Burlington, a former pastor, Rev. 
T. J. Holmes of Portsmouth, N. H., was 
pressed into service and preached acceptably. 
A son of the late Rev. Austin Hazen, twenty 
years pastor here, Rev. Frank Hazen of Pitts- 
field, assisted in administering the Lord’s 
Supper. Another former pastor, Rev. S. P. 
Perry, read an original poem, and Dr. C. H. 
Merrill of St. Johnsbury delivered an address. 
During the meetings many friends of the 
church made brief remarks. 

From the historical paper by Mr. E. Hil- 
dreth it appears that the first house of wor- 
ship, owned jointly by five denominations, 
was completed in 1813, and the present edifice, 
owned by the Congregationalists, in 1850. 
About 1830 breach of covenant among mem- 
bers had become so flagrant that a dissolution 
was seriously proposed. This was prevented 
by the kindly offices of neighboring minis- 
ters, and soon after a spiritual quickening 
brought largeaccessions. In 1840 the church 
passed a resolution withholding fellowshir 
from all users and venders of ardent spirits, 
and its subsequent action shows that the res- 
olution was meant to be taken seriously. The 
Millerite excitement in 1843 caused a large 
secession, the majority of whom, however, 
realizing their mistake, renewed their alle- 
giancetothechurch. The present membership 
is eighty-six, and Rev. W. J. Watt is pastor. 

T. 


Grove Meetings 


Rev. J. P. Marvin of East Hardwick has 
held grove meetings during the summer on 
Sunday afternoons, with gratifying attend- 
ance. On stormy days they were adjourned 
to the church near by. Rev. C. H. Smith of 
Pittsford has held a grove meeting at the out- 
station in Florence, as is his custom each fall. 

M. 
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The Local Conference as 
A Timely Topic . Means of Grace to 
Churches and Ministers would not be a 
bad topic just now for a fine, heavy edi- 
torial or a short symposium, The fall 
meeting is apt to be in the country, just 
as the trees are aflame and the fruits of 
field and orchard are coming in. The 
noon tables are laden. The meeting, 
without quite the dignity of the State 
Association, is capable of very high in- 
tellectual and spiritual power, with great 
social possibilities. Happy the church 
that is always and fully represented, and 
the minister who goes at the beginning, 
stays to the end and bears the aroma 
back to his people! 


A Decade in Cleveland 


In September, 1891, Rev. Charles S. Mills 
came from North Brookfield, Mass., to the 
pastorate of what was then the Jennings 
Avenue Church, Cleveland, following in the 
notable succession, since its organization in 
1859, of Rev. Messrs. William Brewster, Thos. 
K. Noble, Wm. H. Warren, Newell M. Cal- 
houn and Julian M. Sturtevant. It was un- 
derstood at the coming of the new pastor that 
the church should enlarge its ministry to its 
neighborhood; and Nov. 24, 1894, under the 
name “ Pilgrim, ”’ it dedicated its new house, 
dignified and beautiful, an ornament to the 
city, and the most complete institutional 
church building in the world. 

The membership has grown from 310 to 857 
in the ten years,1,177 persons having been 
members during this time. Whilethe popula- 
tion of the adjacent wards has increased 15 
per cent., the growth of the church has been 
176 percent. Expenditures have been $132,000 
for new building, besides $20,000 from sale of 
the old; $115,000 for church support; $53,000 
for benevolences—a magnificent total of 
$300,000. 

While by its varied forms of ministry Pil- 
grim Church touches a community of 30,000 
people, it has always been absolutely true to 
its spiritual mission, has stood in the front 
rank in interest in and contributions to mis- 
sion work in city, state and nation, and, 
until his martyrdom, had for its missionary 
pastor Rev. Horace Tracy Pitkin. 

At the reception recently tendered Dr. 
and Mrs. Mills hearty and beautiful words 
were spoken by President Barrows for Ober- 
lin College, of which Dr. Mills is a trustee, 
Dr. Hiatt for the churches, Dr. Thwing, Dr. 
Noble, a former pastor, and Mr. Caskey for 
Pilgrim Church. Dr. Mills replied in words 
of strength and tenderness, paying a beauti- 
ful tribute to the church. On the following 
Sunday he spoke on The Message of a Decade, 
naming as elements of power favorable sur- 
rounding conditions, harmony, love of minis- 
tration, a spirit of prayer, faith in the gospel. 

This is Pilgrim’s longest pastorate and most 
fruitful decade. J. @ F. 


The Toledo Club Welcomes New 
Pastors 


The Toledo Congregational Club gave its 
opening banquet at Central Church, Oct. 28. 
The program was in the nature of a welcome 
to the three new pastors, Rev. Messrs. E. B. 
Allen of Washington Street Church, C. M. 
Burkholder of Second Church and William 
A. Leary of Birmingham. 

Dr. A. M. Hyde voiced the welcome, which 
was warmly seconded by Rev. F. D. Kelsey. 
The address of the evening was by Raymond 


Robbins of Chicago Commons on A Winter in 
Nome. The speaker received a fine ovation 
from the club and gave an inspiring account 
of Christian steadfastness under the stress of 
an Arctic winter. Itis hoped that other elubs 
can have this treat. 0. 


Ohio in October 


CLEVELAND 


The club opened the season with a fine group- 
ing of reports from the Board and Council. 
The Ministers’ Meeting makes a new depar- 
ture in a printed program for the entire year, 
by its committee, Rev. A. M. Ingraham. Its 
September and October meetings, on Church 
Music, Chureh and Parish Amusements and 
Benefactions, were of high grade. Later 
topics are The Preacher and His Sermon, 
Evangelism and the Churches, The Progress 
of the Kingdom, The Christian World, Lay- 
men’s Day, A Day with Great Evangelists, 
Church Officers, and The Minister’s Relations 
to the Other Professions. 

Dr. Hiatt returns refreshed from his Euro- 
pean trip, and Euclid Avenue returns to its re- 
fitted auditorium this month. Throngs wait 
on the ministry of Dr. Wood at Plymouth and 
the Y. M.C. A. Rev. R. A. George has been 
welcomed back to Trinity after six months’ 
absence at Cape Nome. East Church thrives 
under Rev. H. F. Swartz, and November 
marks the opening by the City Missionary 
Soeiety of a promising new field on St. Clair 
Street. Collinwood has added twenty-three 
members under the efficient lead of Rev. F. 
J. Estabrook. 

A memorable occasion was the ordination 
of Lewis Hodous at Bethlehem Church. 
Born in Bohemia, coming to Cleveland when 
a lad, falling under the influence of Bethlehem 
Sunday School, passing with honors through 
Adelbert College and Hartford Seminary, 
studying on a fellowship in Germany, he re- 
turned to the home church for ordination in 
a bi-lingual service, of which he pronounced 
the benediction in his native tongue. He has 
just married a cultured daughter of the 
same church, and they go under the American 
Board to Foochow, China. The same coun- 
cil recognized Cyril Branch—Bohemian—of 
Béthlehem Church, for years under the care 
of Rev. John Musil, as Cyril Church. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall meetings were held in fine weather 
and amid the splendor of autumn foliage. In 
Cleveland Conference the leading topic was 
Thy Kingdom Come. Medina missed some 
leaders in National Council week, but hada 
profitable meeting. Puritan was shadowed 
by the critical condition of a beloved pastor in 
a Cleveland hospital, but was of marked 
spiritual power, and heard a strong paper 
from Superintendent Northrup of the Gar- 
rettsville schools on A Comparison of Public 
School and Sunday School Methods. Toledo 
was unusually encouraged, with all its city 
pulpits well manned and but two churches 
in its bounds without regular service. 


CENTENNIAL 


At Grand River Conference, with 100 repre- 
sentatives from twenty-five churches, the 
Austinburg church had full right of way with 
its centennial celebration, Oct. 24. It is the 
first of the Western Reserve churches to come 
to this memorable anniversary. It was made 
an occasion for all the older churches, espe- 
cially those organized prior to 1810. Hudson 
(1802) sent its pastor, Rev. H. O. Allen, who 
brought a graceful salutation. Ina program 
of unusual strength, with addresses on The 
Early Pastors, Austinburg and Grand River 


Conference, Grand River Institute, Phases of 
Early Congregationalism in Ohio, etc., chief 
place must be given the Historical Sketch of 
the Church, by Rev. J. K. Nutting, pastor 
from 1874 to 1882, and architect of the beauti- 
ful house of worship. Austinburg has fit- 
tingly ‘‘set the pace” for the centennials to 
follow. 
CHANGES 

At Akron Rev. H. 8S. MacAyeal takes up 
vigorously the great work of First Church, so 
long carried by Dr. Monroe. Near by, in the 
new town of Barberton, with 5,000 people, a 
chureh has come to be in a section with 
nearly 1,000 people, hitherto unchurched. 
Rev. O. R. Newcomb has gathered it, under 
joint direction of the Sunday School and 
Home Missionary Societies. After long serv- 
ice in the state, in Painesville, Cleveland and 
Youngstown, Ohio bids reluctant farewell, 
with hearty commendation, to Rev. P. W. 
Sinks, going to Ridgway, Pa. 

Rev. P. E. Harding, eleven years at North 
Amherst and two at Lodi, takes an editorial 
position on the Oberlin News, a paper sus- 
taining an important relation to the college 
and its alumni as well as to its local field. 

Rev. B. A. Williams, son of an honored pas- 
tor, returns to Ohio, after a loan of a few 
years to Hartford Seminary and a Connecti. 
cut pastorate, to take up the important work 
at Burton. The state shares with Oberlin 
its unaffected grief at the tragic death of Pro- 
fessor Burroughs, who was lovable, strong 
and effective to an unusual degree. 


OCAMPAIGN 


With November gales come Congregational 
breezes to Ohio in the form of a twenty days’ 
campaign, Nov. 6-26, by the only Puddefoot 
and the just-as-good Miss Moffatt, assisted by 
local talent. Note the dates; “see small 
bills” ; attend the nearest meeting ; and bring 
the large bills! J. @ F. 


Cincinnati and Round About 


The annual meeting of the Cincinnati Union 
was held at Newport, when Dr. D. M. Pratt 
of Walnut Hills Church was elected president. 
The Cincinnati Congregationalist will be 
continued under a new board of editors. The 
address by Rev. F. D. Kelsey of Toledo on 
Vim, Vigor and Victory was a spirited call 
to more energy on the part of Christians in 
the work of the kingdom. 

The coming of Dr. C. E. Dickinson to Co- 
lumbia Church is a decided gain te the Con- 
gregational forces. The fact that two other 
churches have urged calls upon him proves 
that some men have no occasion to fear a 
dead line in the ministry. Rev. 0. H. Den- 
ney, the retiring pastor, will divide his time 
between business and the care of Riverside 
Church. 

The Union and Miami Conference suffer a 
great loss in the removal of the venerable Dr. 
J. Taft to Ann Arbor, Mich. For a genera- 
tion he has been a conspicuous leader in our 
denominational work in southwestern Ohio. 
Though past fourscore, he is still in active 
service on the dental faculty of Ann Arbor 
University. 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan will give a week 
to Cincinnati in the late fall, under the aus- 
pices of Lane Seminary. In addition to a 
series of addresses to the students, he is ex- 
pected to hold evangelistic services in one of 
the larger down-town churches. 

The Presbyterians have planned an ag- 
gressive evangelistic campaign in all the 
churches the coming winter. A central com- 
mittee will assist in providing men and in ar- 
ranging union services. 

The church in Newport, Ky., just across the 
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river, has held services in memory of Rev. 
Samuel G. Heckman, who died in August at 
his father’s home in Cincinnati. Though 
young, Mr. Heckman’s spirituality and devo- 
tion left a marked impress on his own and 
neighboring churches. The Newport church 
was fortunate to secure as his successor Rev. 
F. E. Bigelow of Salt Lake. With a Sunday 
school approximating an average attendance 
of 300, this church has an opportunity unsur- 
passed in the conference. D. M. P. 


Oberlin Again Bereaved 


Within a week Oberlin has been called to 
mourn the death of another beloved profes- 
ser. Fenelon B. Rice, for thirty-two years 
teacher of music in Oberlin, died suddenly 
Oct. 26 of neuralgia of the heart. 

Professor Rice was one of the best known 


musicians in the middle West. His contri- 
bution to the development of Oberlin, so- 
cially, intellectually and spiritually, was one 
of the greatest. The thousands of students 
who came under his influence learned to 
revere him as a man as well as an instructor. 

He was born in Green, O., in 1841, and 
studied at Hillsdale College, Mich., and the 
Boston School of Music, returning after the 
latter course to be professor of music in 
Hillsdale. Two years in Leipzig followed. 
In 1871 he became director of the Oberlin 
Conservatory, which position he held at his 
death. 

His coming to Oberlin marks an epoch in 
the history of college and community. Fora 
number of years he conducted the conserva- 
tory as a private enterprise, and his indom- 
itable pluck and energy have their monument 
in Oberlin’s magnificent schoolof music. For 
years he depended on tuition for suppert 
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and carried on his school in two small rooms 
over a bookstore. In 1884 Dr. Lucien C. 
Warner of New York, an alumnus of Ober- 
lin, erected Warner Hall, the home of the 
conservatory, a fine building of buff Amherst 
stone, valued at $125,000. Today, with an 
attendance of 500 students, this conservatory 
is acknowledged one of the best of its kind in 
the country. For twenty-seven years Profes- 
sor Rice was musical director of the Oberlin 
Choral Union. He was a deacon in Second 
Church and actively identified with all its 
enterprises. In 1880, in collaboration with 
Prof. Hiram Mead, hecompiled the first Man- 
ual of Praise, the hymn-book in use in Ober- 
lin until this year. Last year, with the help 
of Professors Wright and Dickinson, he com- 
pleted the compilation of the New Manual of 
Praise, used in Oberlin today. Hillsdale Col- 
lege made Professor Rice a Doctor of Music, 
and Oberlin conferred his A. M. Cc. 





In 


Bedford Park Loses Its Pastor 

New parts of old cities, like all parts of new 
ones, present uncertain elements which make 
the pastoraltenure precarious. Bedford Park 
is a fine suburb of upper New York. Epis- 
copalians went there some years ago, but be- 
cause of a quarrel over parochial bounds 
were ordered to quit by Bishop Potter. Con- 
gregationalists went also to this large field, 
and built a commodious place of worship. 
Over three years ago Rev. Wayland Spauld- 
ing ‘became pastor of this thriving mission 
congregation. But a mission was started ina 
hall not far from his church. At first it was 
Methodist but it changed to Presbyterian, 
and having been helped last year to the extent 
of $25,000 by down-town Presbyterians, it 
erected a handsome suburban church. The 
aggressive pastor, Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin 
of the Sloane family, adopts many Episcopal 
forms. A year ago Episcopalians, under a 
new grant by Bishop Potter, resumed work. 
Mr. Spaulding welcomed the newcomers with 
a breadth rare under such circumstances. 
Competition naturally resulted, and now Mr. 
Spaulding resigns, declaring his intention to 
return to Townsend, Mass., where his father, 
well advanced in years, resides. Local papers 
have sought to find reasons of siander as the 
cause of the retirement, but such statements 
are unworthy of credence. Mr. Spaulding has 
done much good work in the field, and has 
been a prominent and useful member of the 
Manhattan circle. Here at Monday and other 
meetings he has put in many sound blows for 
good government and other forms of progress. 
Bedford Park is a growing field, not over- 
churched. Readjustment of conditions in the 
new section have simply resulted in unavoid- 
able changes. 


Plymouth Loses a Valued Layman 

This church mourns the loss of the brilliant 
and versatile Alfred Raymond, son of Dr. 
Rossiter W. Raymond. Educated at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, Yale, Columbia School 
of Mines and the Paris Ecole des Beauz Arts, 
he was equipped both by nature and training 
in various arts and sciences. Long identi- 
fied with Plymouth activities, his death 
will be deeply felt and sincerely lamented. 
Among the many church offices he held, the 
latest were the presidency of the Young Men’s 
Club and of the Plymouth League. 


From Pacific to Atlantic 


Dr. Robert MacKenzie, long one of the great 
religious leaders on the Pacific coast, is to 
come East in response to a call to the pastor- 
ate of Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian Church 
of New York. Dr. MacKenzie had been 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, San 
Francisco, for sixteen years, but resigned 
last year to give full time to the San Fran- 


and Around New York 


cisco Theological Seminary, where he was 
professor of apologetics and missions. This 
clergyman will certainly be an important 
addition to the New York ministry. He isan 
eloquent preacher and an even better worker. 
Rutgers Church, to which he comes Dec. 1, 
has been pastorless for about two years. It 
is one of the oldest Presbyterian churches in 
New York, a down-town organization that 
has moved to the upper part of the city. It 
has a fine edifice at Broadway and Seventy- 
third Street, only a few blocks distant from 
Dr. Stimson’s new church. 


A Prize for the Steadfast 


An interesting bit of church history has 
been recalled by the announcement that Dr. 
Duffield, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, is now receiving the in- 
come from what is known as the Manse Fund, 
which was paid to Dr. Van Dyke when pastor 
of Brick Church. The connection between 
the two is not generally known, but it seems 
that in the early days, when First Church 
was on Wall Street, some up-town members 
of the congregation formed the Brick Church 
and built on what is now Park Row. A house 
was bought from Trinity parish for one of 
the ministers, and when the churches moved 
to the upper part of the city it was sold. The 
proceeds were invested, and provision was 
made that the income of the fund should be 
paid to the pastor who had been longest with 
either of the two churches. Dr. Van Dyke 
received the income, about $200 a year, until 
he resigned to accept the Princeton professor- 
ship, and it now goes to Dr. Duffield. 


A Vast Educative Agency 


The increased use of public circulating 
libraries was shown the other day, when, at 
a meeting of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, estimates as to the cost of 
running the libraries next year were sub- 
mitted. The appropriation last year was a4 
little less than $300,000, whereas now $500,000 
is asked for. Part of the increase is caused 
by the fact that many private libraries have 
become public institutions, hence private con- 
tributions for their support are withheld; 
but most of it is due toincrease of circulation. 
For instance, the circulation at the Brooklyn 
Public Library has increased ina year from 
100,000 volumes to 195,000, the Washing- 
ton Heights Library from 60,000 to 80,000, 
Harlem from 124,000 to 136,000, Webster from 
80,000 to 110,00, and others in like proportion. 
These figures give some idea of the extent to 
which new libraries, to.be built under the 
terms of the Carnegie gift, will be used. 


A Church for Foreigners 


A new Union Church has started on the 
upper east side of New York that promises to 


meet a great need in a neighborhood thickly 
populated. with foreign born people, and 
which, though without denominational affilia- 
tion, has a strong personal support that will 
furnish the money needed to carry the plans 
to success. Rev. Richard Tjader is at the 
head of the project and the old building of 
St. James Episcopal Church, on East Seventy- 
second Street, has been purchased and com- 
pletely refitted. Services in English, Swedish 
and German are held and other languages 
will be added in the near future. Training 
classes for children have been started and the 
other institutional features of modern church 
workinsuch communities. Mr. Tjader is said 
to be a man of means and has furnished a 
large part of the money for the purchase and 
equipment of the church. Mr. Samuel Thorn, 
the railroad president, Mr. Tjader’s wife’s 
father, has also aided. Cc. N. A. 





The Installation at Exeter, N. H. 


Not often does a church call two councils, 
separated by nearly six years, to ordain and 
instail its pastor. This Phillips“Church in 
Exeter has done. The retirement of Dr. 
Street led to the choice of his associate, Rev. 
Alexander P. Bourne, for the. succession, and 
nearly a year ago the call was actepted. So 
great is the indebtedness to Mr. Bourne in 
building the new church—much of whose 
beauty is the embodiment of his taste—that 
the.desire was general that edifice and organ 
should be completed when the installation 
should take place. The councii therefore con- 
vened under happiest conditions. 

Mr. Bourne’s statement of faith was an ex- 
position of religion as an experience. His at- 
tempt to photograph it in its vital movement 
revealed originality, sincerity and devoutness. 
The sermon, by Prof. G. F. Moore, D. D., was 
an illuminating discussion of the development 
of religion as it unfolds its elements, assimi- 
lates kindred material from the world of 
thought and life, and ultimately casts off 
whatever is alien to its spirit. Dr. Edward 
Robie offered the installing prayer. His 
characteristic phraseology, chaste and ample 
as the choicest liturgies of the church, won in 
fifty years of untrammeled priesthood, is ever 
an impressive induction into the pastoral 
office. The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. Jacob Chapman,a member of Phillips 
Church ordained fifty-six years ago. 

Six years of unsélfish and acceptable serv- 
ice followed by “settlement ” are prophetic 
of a permanent ministry for this church. 

WwW. L. A. 





Let him who gives be silent, but let him 
who receives speak.— Michael Cervantes. 
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Twenty Years at Hope Chapel, 
Boston 


Ona short side street just off Park Square 
stands what was once the home of a German 
Reformed church. Since 1884 the building 
has been occupied by the Old South Church 
and has been known as Hope Chapel. This 
institution had its beginning in 1881 in a neigh- 
porhood prayer meeting at the home of Mr. 
John Cameron, sexton of the Old South 
Church. In course of time this service was 
so largely attended that new quarters had to 
be secured. Two years later a Sunday school 
was organized, and gradually the work has 
grown until it is now an institution of many 
departments and carries on a work in some 
respects unique. 

If one should follow the sexton at the chapel 
through the performance of his duties for a 
single week, he might be surprised at the 
number of different purposes which the same 
rooms serve. Monday morning finds about 
fifty of the smallest chairs waiting for as 
many tiny occupants. A thoroughly trained 
kindergarten teacher, with several assistants 
from Miss Wheelock’s school, has this daily 
work in charge. Monday evening the school 
furniture has all been carefully stowed away 
and the room is waiting for theclubof younger 
boys—temporarily suspended for reorganiza- 
tion. In another room the ladies are busy, 
sewing and making ready for the annual fair. 
Tuesday evening the rooms must be in readi- 
ness for the Shawmut Club, an organization 
with a membership of twenty-five young men 
and a history of a decade. 

Wednesday evening the kindergarten fur- 
niture is again removed and chairs are ar- 
ranged for the midweek meeting, outof which 
all the rest of the work has grown. This 
never seems to have lost its original spirit 
and interest. Thursday afternoon the ladies 
meet in the same room for an hour of spir- 
itual and social intercourse. The evening of 
that day is always reserved for the general 
socials. Friday afternoon the children’s choir, 
an organization connected with the Sunday 
school, meets for practice, and in the evening 
a chorus choir of twenty-five voices, under 
the direction of a trained leader, takes pos- 
session. The first half-hour is spent in the 
study of music, followed by rehearsal. 

Saturday morning finds 135 chairs set for 
the sewing school, a most successful branch 
of work, where children of all sizes—from 
those of kindergarten age, with their per- 
forated cardboard, to those old enough to take 
lessons in cutting and making dresses—are 
taught to handle the needle. Saturday brings 
the only free evening at Hope Chapel. Mean- 
while the rooms are made ready for Sunday. 

First comes the Sunday school, with 300 
members enrolled. It is divided into the 
asual departments, and the main school meets 
in the church proper. In point of age this 
department is second only to the midweek 
service, and for more than ten years it has 
been under the efficient and devoted leader- 
ship of Mr. Edward B. Bayley. Sunday even- 
ing the Junior Endeavor holds its meeting, 
which is followed by the regular evening 
service. The above program, consisting of 
more than fifteen different exercises, fills out 
an average week at the chapel. 

Its more than forty communicants are mem- 
bers of the Old South Church, but the com- 
munion is also observed at the chapel on the 
first Sundays of those months when it is not 
celebrated at the mother church. The dea- 
cons of the Old South assist at this service. 
No sketch of this institution would be com- 
plete without mentioning the senior deacon, 
Mr. Moses Merrill, whose sustaining interest 
in the work has continued from its very be- 
ginning. 

The chapel has four salaried officers—the 
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kindergarten principal, the choir director, 
the missionary and the pastor. Rev. Henry 0. 
Hannum, a graduate of Harvard Divinity 
School, came to this work in 1899 from the 
pastorate of the church at Southwick, Mass. 
The missionary, Miss V. M. Goss, is in the 
employ of the City Missionary Society, but 
works through the chapel. The completion 
of her fifteenth year of service has just been 
appropriately remembered. In summer there 
is the usual outing work, which requires much 
time and attention. There is also the begin- 
ning of a medical department, which it is 
hoped to develop more fully. Extensive im- 
provements have been recently made upon 
the interior of the building, thus providing 
one large social room and a study for the pas- 
tor. Among plans for the near future are a 
penny savings bank and a Bible class for 
young people. 

It will be twenty years Nov. 16 since 
the first step was taken which led to the 
founding of the institution. Its friends feel 
that its history warrants two conclusions— 
that there is a call for such work on the part 
of the churches, and that this work can be 
done by Congregational churches. The feel- 
ing with which Hope Chapel enters upon an- 
other period of life is thoroughly in keeping 
with its name. 


In Worcester 


A PROGRESSIVE CHURCH 


Central is taking forward steps to meet 
its opportunities. After long consideration 
afternoon vespers have been substituted for 
the usual evening preaching service. Wor- 
ship is the prominent feature and devotion 
the essential characteristic. Congregations 
have increased thirty per cent. since the 
change. 

All branches of women’s work are fed- 
erated into a Woman’s Association, which 
began its fall work stronger in numbers and 
in spirit than ever before. The boys, organ- 
ized as Cadets, are receiving the best of dis- 
cipline. 

A Men’s Association has been formed, is 
splendidly officered and has large enroll- 
ment. A Business Men’s Bible Class, also 
one for students of the Polytechnic Institute, 
are being organized. The association gave 
a largely attended reception to the Y. M.C. A. 
and the Freshman Class of the institute, at 
which there were addresses by trustees, 
alumni and professors, who were also mem- 
bers of the association. The church has pro- 
vided the pastor, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, with 
a stenographer. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARIES 


Two pastors completed each a decade of 
work last month, Rev. I. L. Willcox at Park 
Church and Rev. E. W. Phillips at Hope. 
Both were mission churches ten years ago, 
but for half that time have been self-support- 
ing. Each has erected a new house of worship. 
Park’s membership of 130 has increased to 
227, and the Sunday school has grown to 
280. Benevolences aggregate $3,000. Hope’s 
membership of 87 has become 235. During 
Mr. Phillips’s pastorate there, 155 have been 
added on confession, 62 by letter. There have 
been but nine removals by death. TheSunday 
school has grown from 198 to 360 and the 
benevolences from $50 to over $500. 


PROSPEROUS SWEDISH WORK 


The dismission of Rev. John Udd from the 
pastorate of Second Swedish closes another 
remarkably fruitfu) pastorate. Organized in 
1895, it now has a membership of 200, has 
erected a commodious house of worship with- 
out outside aid, has been self-supporting from 
the start and is doing vigorous work. This 
church promptly secured a new pastor before 
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Mr. Udd departed, to avoid a vacancy in the 


pastorate. 
STUDENT WORK 


Religious work in the Polytechnic Institute 
opens this fall with more vigor than ever. 
The faculty conducts no religious exercises, 
but a student Y. M. C. A. has been maintained 
for several years. This has received new 
start the past year. A room has been fitted 
up and furnished at a cost of $800, making it 
the finest in the institution, and the member- 
ship has trebled. Leading Y. M. C. A. men 
met the incoming class upon arrival, assisted 
them to secure rooms, board and employment, 
and presented to them the claims of the Chris- 
tian life and the privileges of the association. 
Three classes in Bible study are conducted 
by members of the Senior Class. - A reception 
was given the Freshman Class the first Satur- 
day evening by the Y.-M. C. A., assisted by 
the professors and upper class men, at which 
the new president, Dr. Edmund A. Engler, 
made his first appearance socially among the 
students. A vigorous campaign is being con- 
ducted by Christian students, with gratifying 
results. 

Central Conference held its fall meeting at 
Park Church, Oct. 22. Supt. E. H. Stickney 
of Fargo, N. D., gave a glowing review of his 
twenty years’ missionary work in the North- 
west. Short addresses rehearsed some of the 
best features of the meetings of the American 
Board and the National Council. Prof. A. L. 
Gillette, D. D., of Hartford Seminary read a 
paper on The Ministry of Teaching and the 
Teaching of the Ministry. A spirited discus- 
sion brought out the need of better Sunday 
school instruction. 

The Congregational Club met Oct. 21 in 
Union Church. Dr. W. W. Jordan of Clinton 
reviewed the American Board meeting, and 
Judge W. T. Forbes ‘that of the National 
Council. Dr. A. Z. Conrad discussed The 
Mutual Relations of the Larger and Smaller 
Churches and Dr. Alexander Lewis defined 
The Place of the Small City Church. Dr. 
Lewis stated that last year three of the larger 
churches, with a total membership of 1,947 and 
a home expenditure ef $32,108, received forty- 
four additions on confession, while three 
smaller churches, with a total membership of 
570 and home expenses amounting to $7,804, 
received thirty-eight members on confession. 
He also urged that the club become more than 
a social and literary organization through 
giving its strength to the religious needs of 
the city. The club passed a strong resolution 
protesting against yellow journalism. 

E. W. P. 


Utah’s Gathering 


The twelfth annual meeting was held last 
month at Provo, one of the oldest settlements, 
located in the most fertile and beautiful spot 
in Utah. In this stronghold of the dominant 
church, side by side with its greatest educa- 
tional institution, our Procter Academy flour- 
ishes. Fortunate in the wise and energetic 
leadership of Rev. S. H. Goodwin, it has won 
wide place in the community, the secret of its 
strength lying in the fact that it provides 
more than a secular education. 

The sermon was by the moderator, Rev. 
P. A. Simpkin of Salt Lake, on The Immov- 
able Faith. From the opening hour the chord 
of faith, courage and consecration was vi- 
brant. Reports showed cause for gladness 
and thanksgiving. Growth and enlargement, 
or at least a maintenance of the standard, are 
the general conditions. Of the churches, 
Ogden this year comes to self-support, a val- 
uable result of Rev. E. I. Goshen’s successful 
ministry, and Park City is rapidly approach- 
ing the same happy condition. The growth 
was eighty-four in membership, a gain of 
over ten per cent., and in benevolences $594, a 
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gain of over forty per cent. The schools and 
academies, vitally necessary here, are doing 
valuable work. Dr. C. T. Brown, the H. M. 
superintendent, in presenting report ef the 
work from which he retires, struck a clear 
and beautiful note for common Christ service. 
Rey. L. P. Broad and Mrs. Broad of Kansas 
and Rev. H. H. Wikoff of San Francisco 
brought inspiration. 

Rey. G. H. Conrad’s paper on Conscience in 
Pulpit and Pew was a thoughtful assertion of 
responsibility and the necessity for co-oper- 
ation. Miss Caroline Paine, the new princi- 
pal of Gordon Academy, in The Need and 
Needs of a Church School, pointed out how 
defective is our public educational system, 
since it leaves uncultivated the highest na- 
ture. A thoughtful paper of technical value 
was Rev. A. C. Warner’s on Individualization 
in the Schoolroom. 

The Women’s Missionary Union was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Caswell-Broad, and Mrs. 
Simpkin gave Glimpses of Missionary Life in 
New Mexico. The balance in the treasury 
was appropriated to the Stone ransom fund 
and the Church Building Society. 

The association was delightfully enter- 
tained. The fellowship, courage and spirit- 
ual tone of the sessions were marked and in- 
spiriting. The next meeting will be at Og- 
den. P. 2.8. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALLWORTH, JOHN, Chicago, to Godfrey, Ill. <Ac- 
cepts. 
BENTALL, ALFRED, to Yates, Mich., in addition to 
churches at Cleon and Marilla. 
BLoop, CHAS. R., to remain a third year at Rantoul, 
Nl. 


Bown, FRANK A., Biwabik, Minn., to Mapleton. 

Buss, WM. H., for eleven years pastor at Fremont, 
Neb., to Aurora, Ill. Accepts. 

CALHOUN, JOHN §., Indianola, Neb., to Forrest, Ll. 
Accepts. 

CLARK, ALLEN, People’s Ch., Brainerd, Minn., to 
work under the C. H. M. and the C. 8.S. and P. 
Societies in Itasea and Beltrami Counties. 

Conpir, HENRY J., recently associate pastor of 
Tabernacle Ch., Chicago, Il., to Burlington, Ct. 
Accepts, and is a€ work. 

Conk, JOHN H., Westfield, Vt., to Derby. 

DALZELL, GEORGE, Onarga, Ill., to Highland. Ac- 
cepts. 

EARNSHAW, ALBERT F., Phillips, Me., to assistant 
pastorate of High St. Ch., Portland. Accepts. 

ELLIOTT, MORTIMER C., Carbondale, Pa., to Sea- 
tonville, Ill. Accepts. 

Evans, EVORE, Bethel Ch., Nanticoke, Pa., to Eng- 
lish Ch., Lansford. Accepts. 

HARRIS, Rost. N., Elk Mountain, Pa., to return to 
Mt. Carmel. 

Iorns, BENJ., Springfield, Minn., to Lyle and Rose 
Creek. Accepts, with residence at Lyle. 

JENKINS, J. ALEXANDER, First Ch., Zanesville, O., 
to Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland. Declines. 

KITCHEN, THOs. A., to remain another year at 
Pleasant View, Tenn. 

MARKS, JULIUS, Peru, IIL, to First Ch., Racine, 
Wis. Accepts. 

McQUEEN, PETER, to become acting pastor at First 
Ch., Charlestown, Mass., until June 1,1902, Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

MONTGOMERY, DAVID W., Chicago Sem., to Fifth 
Ch., Washington, D.C, Accepts, and is at work. 

MYLNE, GEo. W., Glen Ellyn, Ill., to La Harpe. 
Accepts. 

NEWCOMB, AARON S., Chicago, to Pine River and 
Saxeville, Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 

PENTECOST, GEO. F., Yonkers, N. Y., to become 
acting pastor of Union Ch., Worcester, Mass. 
He accepts only month by month, but will re- 
move to Worcester and enter upon the full duties 
of a pastor. 

REEs, GEO. M., Riverside, Vt., to Lower Water- 
ford. Accepts. 

SPENCE, WM. H., Alpena, Mich., accepts call to 
Pilgrim Ch., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

SPITELL, JABEZ, Worthing, S. D.,to Alcester. Ac- 
cepts. 

STARRING, GEO. H. (Bapt.), to Worthing, S. D., 
for nine months. Accepts. 

Sroors, JOHN D., Cambridge; Mass., accepts call 
to First Ch , Easthampton. 

STUBBINS, THOS. A., Angola, N. Y., accepts call to 
Holdredge, Neb., and is at work. 

SUMNER, MARK N., Oakdale, Tenn., to Mossy 
Grove and Wolf Creek. 

TALMAGE, LUTHER C., Bremen, Ind., to First Ch., 
Waukegan, Ill. Accepts, 

THAYER, HENRY E., Plymouth Ch., Wichita, Kan., 
to the superintendency of the Kansas H. M. 8. 

WEBB, HENRY W., Columbia, S. D., to Ionia, Io. 
Accepts. 
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WEBBER, EDWIN E., Kingsley, Io., to Waubay, 
5. D. Accepts. 

WELLWOOD, SAMUEL D., Wheatland Ch., Hudson, 
Mich., to Bancroft. Accepts. 

WILSON, DANIEL E., accepts call to Pelican Rapids 
for another year, declining call to Wayzata. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALEXANDER, A. O, o. Metamora, Mich., Oct. 28. 
Sermon, Rev. J. P. Sanderson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. F. Berry, G. P. Moore and Dr. J. W. 
Sutherland. 

BOURNE, ALEXANDER P,, i. Phillips Ch., Exeter, 
N.H., Oct. 30. Sermon, Dr. G. F. Moore; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. L. Anderson, C. C. Carpen- 
ter, D. H. Evans, C. L. Merriam, A. H. Thompson, 
L. H. Thayer, Jacob Chapman and Dr. Edward 
Robie. 

DoNnAT, JOSEPH, Oberlin Sem., o. Charleroi, Pa., 
at the meeting of the Northwestern Association, 
Ridgway, Pa, for work among the Slovaks. 
Parts, Dr. H. A. Schauffler and Rev. Messrs 
W. P. Sprague and Andrew Gavlik. 

DyotTt, LUTHER R. (Meth.), i. United Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 1. Sermon, Dr. N. D. Hillis; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. S. H. Cox, W. A. Rice, 
L. L. Taylor, and Drs. C. C. Creegan, E. P. Inger- 
soll and H. A. Stimson. 

FuLaGG, RuFus C., i. Berlin, N. H., Oct. 31. Ser- 
mon, Dr. Smith Baker. 

PACKARD, HERBERT L., Hartford Sem., o. W. 
Brooksville, Me., Oct. 29. Sermon, Rev. Charles 
Harbutt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Chas. Whit- 
tier, E. Bean, M. S. Hartwell, H. W. Conley, D. A. 
Walker and G. E. Kinney. 

ROBINSON, CHAS. F., i. Clinton, Ct., Oct. 29. “Ser- 
mon, Dr. C. O. Day; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. A. Emerson, E. E. Bacon, Wm. Slade, G. F. 
Bailey, M. F. Lepley, Wm. F. Arms and Dr. A. 
W. Hazen. 

SMALL, CHAS. R., 0. Wells, Me., Oct. 29. Sermon, 
Dr. G. E. Hall; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. V. 
Emmons, L. 8. Bean, 8. K. Perkins, W. P. Tay- 
lor and Dr. Geo. Lewis. 

STREET, Wo. D., i. White Plains, N. Y., Oct. 29, 
Sermon, Dr. R. R. Meredith; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. E. Ramsdell, Sylvester Lowther and 
Drs. H. A. Stimson and C. E, Jefferson. 

TAYLOR, JOHN G., i. Arlington Heights, Oct. 30. 
Sermon, Dr. Alexander McKenzie; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs, Joshua Coit, Daniel Evans, C. H. 
Washburn, J. J. Goodacre and S. C. Bushnell. 

THISTLETON, ALFRED E., Yale Sem., o. Roxbury, 
Ct. Sermon, Dr. L. O. Brastow; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. A. Johnson. R. E. Carter, J. A. Free- 
man and F. W. Raymond. 

WELLES, T. CLAYTON, i. Highland Ch., Lowell, 
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Mass., Oct. 30. Sermon, Dr. A. H. Plumb; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Oliphant, J M. Greene: 
A. R. Dilts, T. J. Holmes, and Drs. F. A. Warfield 
and A. E. Dunning. 

WILLIAMS, J. M., 0. Colville, Wn., Oct.17. Sermon, 
Rev. Wm. Munroe; prayer, Rey. W. W. Scudder. 


Resignations 


FAIRBANK, JOHN B., Godfrey, Ill. 

HARDING, PHILIP E., Lodi, O., to become editor of 
the Oberlin News. 

HINDLEY, GEo. E., Elk River, Minn. Will enter 
the lecture field. 

LANSING, Rost. C., Albany, Vt., and has removed 
to Hartland. 

Lawson, HARVEY M., Brooklyn, Ct., going to 
Florida for Mrs. Lawson’s health. 

OMANS, CHESTER C., Bedford, Mich. 

PARSONS, HENRY W., Rowe Memorial Ch., St. 
Paul, Mion. 

ROBERTS, OWEN W., North Branch, Minn. 


Dismissions 
CocaRANE, Rop’r H., N. Weare, N. H., Oct. 25. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BARBERTON, O., Rev. Ozro Newcomb, pastor. 

JOHNSON’S CHAPEL, TENN., rec. 27 Aug. 15 
members. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., rec. 29 Oct., 50 members. 

Wo.r CREEK, TENN., July. 12 members. 


Stated Supplies 


BARNES, C. W., Canova, 8. D., at Revillo. 
BARTON, Rost. J , Salisbury, Vt., at Leicester. 
HEBERLEIN, FRANK W., Briggsville, Wis., at 
Princeton. 
LAWSON, HARVEY M., at Pomona, Fla., during the 
winter. 
Personals 


BLANKS, JAMES L., Buffalo Gap, S. D., a graduate 
of Pleasant Hill Academy, Tenn., has returned to 
that institution as treasurer and instructor. 

BINGHAM, CHAS. M., has entered upon his twenty- 
second year as pastor at Daytona, Fla. 

CRAM, DELBERT W., Valdez, Alaska, received 
from the miners of Chisna and Chistocena, during 
his vacation spent with them, nuggets »f gold 
amounting to more than the sum which it had 
been supposed the C.C. B. 8. would have to pro- 
vide for the erection of a church and parsonage. 

Fisk, PERRIN B., recently of Greensboro, Vt., will 
not take another regular pastorate, but will re- 
side in St. Johnsbury Center. 

JUNKINS, GEO. C., recently of Wolcott, Vt., has 
removed to Hayden Rowe, Mass. 
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Hundreds 


of 


Millions 


of cans of Royal Baking Powder 
have been used in making bread, 
biscuit and cake, and every house- 
keeper using it has rested in perfect 
confidence that her food would be 
light, sweet, and above all, whole- 


some. 


“Royal” is a safeguard 


against alum, which comes in the 
cheaply made powders so often 
pushed upon the unwary purchaser. 
Caution your grocer never to send 
you any baking powder other than 


the “ Royal.” 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK. 
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The Business Outlook 


MRS. E. H. FITZ 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Fitz of Chester, N. H., died at the 
home of her dau; aoe in Faribault, Minn, Oct. 10, at 


Unseasonably warm weather is having a the age of 83 yrs., 10 m 


detrimental effect on retail trade. Never- 
theless, conditions as a whole throughout 
the country are very satisfactory, and the 
proof that an enormous distribution of mer- 
chandise is going on is to be had in the con- 
tinued reports of car shortage. These com- 
plaints last week were even greater than 
at any previous time, and seemed to be com- 
ing more from the middle West than from 
any other section. If warm weather here 
has had a deterrent effect on business, it 
has been of distinct benefit in the South, 
where the absence of killing frosts has been 
of great help to the cotton group, with the 
result that raw cotton has suffered some set- 
back in price. Other agricultural products, 
as wheat and corn, have also been shaded 
in price, the receipts of wheat having been 
very heavy. Moreover, Argentine advices 
have shown a less critical condition of the 
crop in that country. 

Mention should be made of the falling off 
in exports of iron and steel products and 
of the apparent over-supply of ocean tonnage. 
The latter is shown in the weakness of ocean 
freight rates. The wool market is in fairly 
good shape and the situation in woolen goods 
shows distinct improvement. Woolen manu- 
facturers have been freer buyers of raw ma- 
terial and prices for wool are firm. To re- 
vert to the iron and steel situation, it should 
be stated that although. exports have fallen 
off, home consumption shows no diminution. 
In boots and shoes and building materials 
the price level is firm and business brisk. 
The copper market is still artificially sus- 
tained at seventeen cents per pound, but 
it is felt that if the efforts which the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company is now making to 
induce co-operation on the part of independent 
producers to curtail production are not suc- 
cessful a radical decline in the price of cop- 
per must result. 

As regards the monetary situation, rates 
are easy and it is believed they are likely 
to continue so until at least around the 
first of the year. The security markets, both 
in Wall and State Streets, have undergone no 
great change and have been the dullest seen 
ina long time. Hopes are entertained, how- 
ever, that during the present month a con- 
siderable increase in activity at advancing 
prices will be seen in both markets. 





The third annual report of the evangelistic 
committee of Philadelphia Presbyterians, 
just issued, shows that during the past sum- 
mer their tent work evangelism in Philadel- 
phia and its suburbs was very successful. 
Fifty meetings a week were held, with an 
aggregate weekly attendance of 15,000. Six 
hundred persons are believed to have been 
converted. Seventy-five thousand pages of 
literature were distributed, and 150,000 had 
the gospel preached unto them. Cottage 
prayer meetings were established in many 
new centers, and foundations for future 
churches were laid. 














Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
ARMES—MOOERS—In W. Roxbury, Mass. A. 


Herbert Armes, pastor at VGartisle, and Garoline } Movers 
of Lawrence. 

H¥TCHINS—DANIELSON—In Danielson, Ct., Oct. 2, 
by Rev. 8. 8, Mathews, John Hutchins and Lucy Dan- 
ielson, both of Danielson. 

MISSILDIN—PORTER—In a, N. 30, 

Re ar. Alphens V Winter, Maj. Ernest E. Ota iestiain” a 


Fitz was pre- eminently a Christian woman and 
her life was one long. tender ministry to others. Un- 
selfish to the last degree, there were combined in her 
character loveliness of disposition, sound judgment, 
decision, a clear intellect and untiring ener, Her 
vigor of mind was retained to the last hours o er life. 
She came of missionary stock, being descended from 
the Emersons, who were amon the earliest missionaries 
to the Sandwich Islands and Ceylon, and her interest in 
matters of world-wide importance never abated with 
age. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park St. Ch., Boston, 
Nov. 11, 10.30 a.M. Subject, Present Day Needs « - 
Greater "Boston ; ‘speakers, Rev. A. A. Berle, T. A. M 
Fadden, H. S. Jobnson. 

NEw YORK Se reed Union, United Charities Build- 
ing, Nov. 11, A.M. Subject, The Hebrew Prophet 

and His Relation to the Jewish Church; speaker, 
v. L. W. Ba ae 


Fenn cen R. MINISTERS’ MEETING, Nov. 11. 
Subject, The Weak Spot in Modern Theology; speaker, 
Rev. Wallace Nutting. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. C. A 
— Nov. 11. "Subject, Rd Pa Christs of His- 
ory; speaker, Rev. C. E. Cush 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, pron a 8 > Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass., Nov. 12. 

WORCESTER ag ASSOCIATION, Central Ch., 
Worcester, Nov. 1 

FEDERATION OF Sn ESS AND CHRISTIAN WORK- 
ERS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, Rochester, N. Y., 
Nov. 12, 13. 

Essex SovurTH pEAwe om, W. B. M., Crombie St. Ch., 
Salem, Mass., Nov. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Geena, Macon, Nov. 15 
Alabam Nov. 13 
Connecticut Conf., Middletown, Nov. 19 
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Ringing Noises 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are!) 
become chronic and cause much uneasi- 
ness and even temporary distraction. 

They are signs of Catarrh; other signs 
are droppings in the throat, nasal sounds 
of the voice, impaired taste, smell and 
hearing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional disease, 
originating in impure blood, and requires 
a constitutional remedy. 

“IT began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla a little 
over six months ago and it has done me more 
good than any other medicine. It has cured 
me of catarrh and made me feel better than 
for the past five years. I have gained fifteen 


pounds since I —— taking it.”—Eui ZEtIr, 
4 Saxton Court, East Boston, Mass. 

“T suffered from catarrh in the head and 
loss of appetite and sleep. My blood was thin 
and I felt bad all over most of the time. I 
decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now 
have no —— of catarrh, have a good 
t[eod's: Sarsapa —_, IT heartily recommend 

ood’s Sarsaparilla to all my friends.” 

R. Lone, California Junction, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, bowels, 
etc., removes all its effects, and builds 
up the whole system. 














FAGLE 











_ $F 
40 YEARS SEES SEND FOR 
WORLDS Con M LK * ABOOK FOR 
FAVORITE DENSED “epee 
Borpen’s Condensed Mick Co, New York. 








CREAM AND GOLD 





steads of this year. 
tubular iron in enameled ivory finish; the 
secondary section of frame is of burnished 
brass. 


Here is one of the latest fashionable bed- 
The main frame is of 


To heighten the general effect, the en- 


ameled ivory portion of the finish is touched 
up with gold paint, thus giving a sp'endid 
decorative treatment in cream and gold. 


It is to be noted that a bed-frame of this 


elaborate character in all-brass would be 
a most expensive purchase. 
of the cream and gold finish, with the pol- 


Yet the effect 


ished brass parts added, is fully equal to the beauty of an all-brass bedstead. 


And at one-third the cost. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 


—— Funeral 




















Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money shoul” be sent with the notice. 


OBER—In at b it Ober, M Wr., Am. 27, at the home of 
her son, R: Mrs. Sarah A. "Ober, a resident 
of neraiin, d for seay years a member of 
the Dane Street ¢ Church, aged 73 y:s. 

SMITH—In Nashua, N. Pmt Oct. 4, Roswell Tenney 
Smith, aged 76 yTs., 9m 

WILLIAMS—In Bellows Pails, Vt., Oct. 29, Emily Fran- 
ativan of Nathan G. Williams, in the 57th year 











i= Undertakers =| 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
. «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 





Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 











| 





The Pilgrim 


Individual Communion 
we SERVICE ... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Price List. 


The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 17-23. Missions, Preaching and 
Hearing. Rom. 10: 13-17. 

Christianity has something to say to the 
world. Its message must be delivered not by 
angels but by men. The entire Christian 
people are responsible for the spreading of 
this message into the uttermost parts of the 
earth. These three simple propositions state 
the obligation of missions, their scope and the 
means of carrying them on. If we can get 
the seventeen million Protestant Christians in 
this.country to believe these propositions 
with all their hearts, or if we can get the six 
hundred thousand Congregational church 
members to believe them and act upon them, 
or if we can each of us induce one person 
hitherto indifferent to missions to wake up to 
their value and glory, or if we can get our- 
selves on fire with the passion for making 
Christ known to the regions beyond, his heart 


- will rejoice and his kingdom will stride for- 


ward, 


The fact is Christianity needs first of all to 
have faith in itself. That was the burden of 
President Tucker’s sermon at the National 
Council. That thought permeates that ad- 
mirable study of Christian missions which 
Prof. W. N. Clarke recently put forth. Once 
let the church grasp the truth it ought to have 
hugged'to its heart all these eighteen Christian 
centuries—that we have in the Christian reve- 
lation and the Christian religion something of 
priceless, incomparable worth—and the money 
will flow into the now depleted missionary 
treasury, and the painful tales that come fo 
us from almost every part of the world where 
Christ’s standard had been unfurled, of en- 
forced economies and retrenchments, of weak- 
ened staffs of workers, of pitifully inadequate 
facilities for the work to be done will be re- 
placed by tidings of a splendid advance all 
along the line. 

The signs multiply that the church is be- 
Stirring itself. The converts to missions are 
not all the people of black or brown or yellow 
skins. Now and then a man, hitherto some- 
what skeptical as to the value of foreign mis- 
sions has his eyes open to their sweep and 
meaning. There was one sueh case at the 
Hartford meeting of the American Board, 
where the mental attitude of an estimable 
New England gentleman was thoroughly 
transformed as he watched the course of the 
sessions, and at the close his new-born en- 
thusiasm found vent in a pledge of $1,000 to 
the Board. Get your indifferent friend to go 
to some of the meetings where the workers 
-present themselves and the largeness and 
profit of the missionary movement is made 
manifest, or persuade them to read such an 
article as Mr. Robert E. Speer has written for 
this issue of The Congregationaiist. Is there 
any escape from his convincing logic, his 
array of facts, his earnest pleading? While 
there is too much apathy everywhere, there 
was never a time when missionary enterprise 
commended itself more fully and readily to 
the minds and hearts of the substantial busi- 
ness men, to the wide-awake student in our 
colleges and to the candid, intelligent man 
and woman everywhere. 





The reason is not far to see. Missions have 
ceased to be a side issue of religion. The 
glamour of early days has gone, but some- 
thing far better has come, namely, a more 
general realization of the relation of missions 
to the onward course of the world’s life. 








For Sleeplessness 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. PATRICK BooTH, Oxford, N. C., says: “ It 
acts admirably in insomnia, especially of old peo- 
ple and convalescents.” 





They are seen to be an integral part of the 
march of events. The picture in our minds 
today when we speak of missions is not that 
of a venerable saint in frock coat under the 
shade of a palm tree, instructing a half-clad 
savage. But when we say missions today we 
think of some all-around, versatile, modern 
man, like Hume in India, or Arthur Smith of 
China, or the lamented Gordon of Japan, such 
valiant Y. M. C. A. secretaries as Lewis, or 
Gailey or members of the Student Volunteer 
host, allof whom, without neglecting the per- 
sonal approach to individuals, are at the same 
time helping make over ancient civilization 
by establishing educational institutions and 
by building up the fabric of a Christian séci- 
ety. So the missionary movement is a gainer 
in dignity and attractiveness and appeals 
irresistibly today to any man who has a sane 
head on his shoulders and a tender heart in 
his breast. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 10-16. Are You a True Friend? 
1 Sam. 18: 1-4; 19: 1-7; Prov. 27: 5,6; John 
13: 21-27. 

Essentials of real friendship. Can we be truly 
friendly with uncongenial people? Is it right to 
pretend to be friendly for the sake of appearances? 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 713.] 





Biographical 
JAMES W. WEBSTER 


A conspicuous figure in the force of Boston’s pub- 
lic school teachers has passed on in the death of 
James W. Webster, who died at his home in Mal- 
den, Nov.1. He began to teach in New Hampshire 
at the age of nineteen. In 1871 he was elected 
master of the Hancock School in Boston, and con- 
tinued in active service in the city’s schools until 
his death. In Malden he was deeply interested in 
local affairs and gave much time to the First Con- 
gregational Chureh, and in particular to the Forest- 
dale mission. He is survived by a widow and one 
son, Rev. E. C. Webster. 


FREE 


To Sunday School Teachers 
Officers @ Superintendents 




















Send your address and you will 
receive our large and beautifully 
illustrated 


HOLIDAY ANNVAL 


the largest and_ most 
complete Sunday School Catalogue 
issued. It contains 64 pages and 
describes our Sunday School Pub- 
lications @ Specialties, Christmas 
and Holiday Goods, Gift Books, 
Calendars, Birthday and Wedding 
Souvenirs, Medals, Christmas 
Cards, Books, etc. “The Best of 
everything for the Sunday School.” 


DAVID C. COOK PVB. CO. 
36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 














SPECIAL. fe ieltaey Annual, 


ask for free sample copies of our Lesson 
Helps and Papers. We believe them to be 
better and cheaper than all others. 
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Your 
Christmas 
Expenses 
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You can be as generous 
as you like at Christmas, 
and all it will cost you will 
be a little systematic work 
between now and then. 3 

Write to Tue Laptes’ 
Home Journat and THE 
SaTurpay Evenine Post, 
Philadelphia, and find out 
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After Christmas you can 
work some more, and a 
trip to Europe or $500 is 
not too much to expect. 

No luck about it. It 
depends upon you, and the 
work is easy. 
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The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Religious Notices 


and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
aus — of the Woman’s Board of anayng Bp — 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. "6 ‘wan 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833.” Object: 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. a 
tains chaplains and missi egg rel romotes temperance 
homes and qe ouses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoln vessels ; 
Tue Boat. the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 








Contributions to sustain its work are ——s. and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W.C. p Ft, Treasurer. 


Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
‘Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


™ePRATT TEACHERS’ mie 
70 Pifth a © New York 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WABAN SCHOOL eee Bove 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A., —- 
WINDSOR HALL FOR CIRLS ~— 
ANNA M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 




















Advises p about sch 














mr Re USETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
Fer @ Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
od ag and L roils. Four acres for outdoor 
if, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 
firs. E. P. UNDERIILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College o of Physicians and Surgeons. 
ispensary y ahd Hospital. ‘Twenty second vear opens 
sent 3 yoy ip actual pe reckioe. 
KSON, MS ae M. sie NEG" Near City 
fiospitale Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 
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The American Board Photograph 


Taken at Hartford during the 92d Annual Meeting. President Capen and the Secretaries 
are in the center. About them are scores of well-known members of the Board, mission- 
aries, ministers and prominent laymen. The-picture measures 12 by 33 inches. It is re- 
markable for size and clearness. About 300 persons are in the group. Sent on receipt of 


price. Four Dollars. 


|AMERICAN PANORAMIC VIEW CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Another Name for Patriotism 


“Home Missions are only another name for 
patriotism.” Thys spoke Mrs. Kellogg at the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Association at Park 
Street Church, Boston. And a very patriotic 
day was spent by the hundreds of women 
who attended the all day services. It was 
the last but one of the rare October days, and 
old and young were tempted out into the 
bright sunshine. 

The president, Mrs. W. H. Blodgett of New- 
ton, presided. The morning’s program in- 
cluded, besides the reports of the board of 
directors, the treasurer and the young peo- 
ple’s work, by Mrs. L. A. Kellogg, Miss L. D. 
White and Miss Anna P. Moore, respectively, 
two enthusiastic descriptions of the work in 
special fields. Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D.» 
told what has been accomplished among the 
rough miners of the Coeur d’Alene region in 
Idaho. As a class they are educated men, 
many havinz graduated from high schools 
and not a few from college. Yet vice is none 
the less rampant, and missionaries find a broad 
field for labor. 

One who has lived many years among the 
Indians, and speaks their language, is best 
fitted for enlightening the workers at home 
as to just how much the cause is being 
furthered in the Dakotas, and surely Miss 
Dora B. Dodge is that person. Her talk was 
full of the personal experiences which always 
bring the needs nearer home to every one. 

The treasurer’s report showed generous 
donations during the past year. The amount 
given by the young people alone for home 
missions was $1,689; $1,426 was sent to the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society for 
the Jubilee Fund. Among thelist of donations 
has been an item for the last sixteen years 
concerning the mitebox of a young girl in the 
Berkshires whose first contribution of $5 
has been multiplied and increased every year 
until at the present date the total amounts 
to nearly six hundred dollars. Aid extended 
for the support of Sunday school state super- 
intendents, missionaries, teachers, theological 
students, churches and special work, with the 
value of supplies sent West and South, makes 
the receipts for the year $65,898. A Spring- 
field Alliance has been formed as an aux- 
iliary. 

The noon recess was spent very pleasantly 
over a cozy box lunch in the vestry, after 
which the president, with the new junior sec- 
retary, held an informal half-hour reception. 

The great cluster of golden chrysanthe- 
mums upon the platform caught the glow of 
the afternoon as the good people reassembled 








PARALYSIS AND COFFEE 


Symptoms Disappear when Drug 
is Abandoned 


“Tea and coffee were forbidden by my 
physician, for I had os gw of paralysis 
and it was plain that the coffee was the 
cause of the trouble. I began using 
Postum Food Coffee and am now a steady 
advertisement fopPostum. The old symp- 
toms of paralysis Saneeenres in a very 
brief time after I an the use of Postum 
and quit the use of coffee. Do not use 
my name publicly, if you please.” . 
Morrow, O. The above name can be 
Sao , the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 

attle Creek, Mich. 

Coffee is such a direct poison to the 
herve centers of many highly organized 
people that it produces all sorts of dis- 
orders, from stomach and bowel troubles, 
palpitation of the heart, kidney troubles, 
etc., etc., up to more intricate nervous 
diseases, such as paralysis. The way to 
keep well is to leave off coffee or any 
herve destroyer of that sort, and use 
Postum Food Coffee, which is a direet re- 
builder of the nerve centers. Sure and 
well defined improvement in health will 
follow this course, as can be proven by 
any person who will make the trial. 





in the audience-room for “‘an hour with the 
young women,” led by Mrs. W. H. Davis of 
Newton. Among the reasons why young 
women should be interested in missions Mrs, 
F. J. Goodwin of Pawtucket said that the 
capacities of youth—enthusiasm, courage and 
hopefulness—demanded a worthy method of 
expression, and “organized effort is the most 
powerful method of accomplishment yet dis- 
covered.” The truest self-culture and patri- 
otism should interest them in home missions, 
according to Mrs. M. A. Breed of Brockton. 
Miss Moore believed that the way to get them 
interested is merely to tell them about the 
need for help and set them to work. 

The last of the good things prepared was 
the talk on Chinese Work in California, by 
Rev. E. H. Byington. In his usual happy 
manner he set forth cold facts in a way to 
hold the close attention of even those least in- 
terested. Comparing the expenditures and 
the converts with those in other fields of the 
A. M. A., he found that it costs just twice as 
much to convert a white man as to convert a 
Chinaman. They are good stock and the time 
for work is now, when the number in this 
country are comparatively few, before the 
price demanded for our trade in China will 
be the immigration of the Chinese. 

In addition to the fine program, those pres- 
ent had the unexpected pleasure of a talk on 
Rollins College by its president, Mr. Ward. 

The changes in the list of officers for the 
coming year are the installation of Miss Anna 
P. Moore as secretary of the young people’s 
work, Miss Lillie Sherman as clerk and Mrs. 
W. B. Durant as one of the directors. Mrs. 
Kellogg resigned the position held so faith- 
fully for seven years, casting her mantle on 
the shoulders of Miss Sherman, a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College, who has taught in her 
alma mater and in Mr. Moody’s school at 
Northfield. ) ae A 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 1 


God’s will and our will as related in Chris- 
tian service was the theme which the leader 
of the meeting, Mrs. C. H. Daniels, gave as 
the thought of the hour. Mrs. Capron gave 
further force to the thought by noting three 
distinct stages of conformity to God’s will. 
First, in submission, second, in being an- 
chored to it, and last, in being enfolded in it, 
and so experiencing the blessedness of con- 
stant trust in God. 

The week’s topic on the calendar was the 
work in north China, and a letter was read 
from Miss Abbie Chapin telling of work 
among the remnant of the Christian people. 
The chaotic outlook for the future is very 
trying to the faith of native Christians, and 
it seems as if God were calling for more 
prayer work, that out of these testings the 
church may come forth stronger and purer. 
She wrote of the sad fate of Mr. Murray’s 
blind pupils, both boys and girls, who were 
all killed by the Boxers. He had left them in 
the care of Chinese servants, thinking that 
so they would be safe, and escape the notice 
of the Boxers. From an indirect source it 
was learned that these blind pupils gave a 
very sweet, fearless testimony to their faith 
when inthe hands of their murderers. Mr. 
Murray is now slowly gathering pupils and 
re establishing his work. 

Mrs. Bruce of India spoke most appreci- 
atively of the value of two lives devoted to 
work in that land: Mrs. Mary E. Bissell of 
our own Board, whose semi-centennial of mis- 
sionary labor has just been celebrated in Ah- 
mednagar, and the late Miss Isabella Thoburn 
of the Methodist Board, of whom one con- 
verted Hindu had said it seemed to him he 
had seen the face of Christ in seeing that of 
Miss Thoburn. 

Our field secretary, Miss Kyle, gave an in- 
teresting summary of her recent visits among 
some of our auxiliaries and branches. 
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FREE To every man or 
woman interested in healthful 
dressing, we will send the above 
handsome booklet. It de- 
scribes and illustrates 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hygienic suggestions. Telis 
how to secure the genuine health garments at the 
price of ordinary underwear. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin &t., New York. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each msertwn. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


For Adoption. A beautiful blue-eyed boy baby— 
hol i intelligent, refined. Address A. M., 


w Ww 
602 Congregational House, Boston. 


Good Pay Guaranteed. For two months can 
use energetic Christian men or women in selected 
territory for an up-to-date religious newspaper. Address 
at once U. P., care The Congregationals:. 


























Churches and Pastors desiring evangelistic aid 
may find such aid by addressing the andersigned, who 
comes Sg! indorsed and recommended. Yours for 
souls, 8. M. McChesney, Box 132, Eagle Mills, New York. 

Board in suburbs of Asheville, N.C., in Appalachian 
Park regien, high plateau, new house, sunny rooms, 
Northern cooking and reasonable rates. Address, for 
particulars, Mrs. A. McK. Gulliver, P.O. Box 47. 


To Pastors and Societies. A new entertainment, 
“rich in humor and inner moral significance.” Suit large 
or small societies. Just published. Apply “ Owner,” 
10 Union S8t., Montclair, N. J. 


Housework. Intelligent Protestant young woman 
wants a situation at genetal housework. Little experi- 
ence. Wages reasonable. A good home influence de- 
sired. Address or telephone Rev. ©. L. D. Younkin,” 
Supt. Boston North End Mission. 

H keeper or C pani A lady of intelli- 
gence and experience wishes a position as housekeeper 
or caretaker. Willing to be generally useful. Refers by 
permission to a currespondent of The Vongreaativnalist. 
aaseeee Mrs. A. G. E.,care The Congregationalist, Boston, 

ass. 





Sunny South. A Congregational minister has a beau- 
tiful new ten room house for sale, situated in a Virginia 
village, one ho: r’s ride from Washington, D. C. ine 
climate, New England and Northern people and Congre- 
gations Church. Full perttoaiere on application. Ad. 

ress D. W. M., 723 7th St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Stenographer. The lady who for seven years was 
my secretary and who gave perfect satisfaction as a ste- 
nographer, typewriter, and in the far more difficult task 
of private secretary, is seeking another similar position. 
I can most heartily commend her. Address J. E. L., in 
my care, Amory H. Bradford, Montclair, N. J. 








Freel Alloy Church and School Belis. g@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hillsbere, 0. 


CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND CHxstES. 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
By eucnnre BELL FOUNDRY, 
.. Cincinnati,O 


THE B. W. VANDUZEN CO 








T-TROY. 5% [geH 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES 





CHURCH BELLS ancreats 
Best Supefior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 
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In and Around Boston 


Shawmut’s Encouraging Growth 

Last Sunday morning Shawmut Church, at 
its communion service, received forty new 
members into fellowship, seventeen of them on 
confession. The congregation, which ex- 
ceeded 500, has been steadily growing during 
the present pastorate. The sermon was an 
earnest, spiritual charge to the new members, 
giving a plain, forceful statement of their 
duties. 


Splendid Lecture Opportunities 


- The education committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club has provided for teachers and 
other persons interested in bettering educa- 
tional methods another season’s menu of val. 
uable courses of lectures, the first, The Needs 
of Popular Education in the United States 
Viewed in the Light of Its Triumphs and 
Failures, beginning Nov. 9, and the second 
course, on Moral Leaders, beginning Jan. 11. 
The first course will have men like Presidents 
Eliot of Harvard, Hyde of Bowdoin, Harris 
of Amherst, Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins, and Hall of Clark University, and 
will deal with subjects like The Public School 
System, Supplementary Educational Agencies, 
The Place of Industrial and Teehnical Train- 
ing in Popular Education, The Place and 
Function of Science in Popular Education, 
and Comparison of American and Foreign 
Systems of Popular Education. The second 
course will be given by Prof. E. Howard 
Griggs, whose course last winter created so 
much interest. He will be at his best in de- 
scribing Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, St. Fran- 
cis, Savonarola, Erasmus and Luther, Bruno, 
Victor Hugo, Carlyle and Emerson. The 
Twentieth Century Club does great public 
service in arranging for such courses each 
winter, as the cost is so low that most people 
can attend without any serious impairment 
of even a limited income. 


To Honor Dr. Howe, the Benefactor of the Blind 


The graduates and pupils of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind are arranging a novel celebration. As 
a tribute to the memory of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, the first teacher and director of the 








TAKE THEM OUT. 


Or Feed Them on Food They Can 
Study On. 


When a student begins to break down 
from lack of the right kind of food, there 
are only two things to do; either take him 
out of school or feed him properly on food 
that will rebuild the brain and nerve cells. 
That food is Grape-Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. Y., 
saying, “ A short time ago I got into a bad 
condition from overstudy, but Mother 
having heard about Grape-Nuts Feod be- 
gan to feed me on it. It satisfied my 
hunger better than any other food, and 
the results were marvelous. I got fleshy 
like a good fellow. My usual morning 
headaches disappeared, and I found I 
could study for a long period without 
feeling the effects of it. 

After I had been using Grape-Nuts 
Food for about two months I felt likea 
new boy altogether. My face had been 
pale and thin, but is now round and has 
considerable color. I have gained greatly 
in strength as well as flesh, and it is a 

leasure to study now that I am not 
thered with my head. I passed all of my 
examinations with a reasonably good per- 
centage, extra good in some of them, and 
it was Grape-Nuts that saved me froma 
year’s delay in entering college. 
_ Father and Mother have both been 
improved by the use of Grape-Nuts Food. 
Mother was troubled with sleepless 
nights, and got very thin, and looked 
careworn. She had gained her normal 
strength and looks, and sleeps well 
nights.” Don E. Cooper. x 





school, the occasion chosen is the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. , 

He devoted more than forty years of his 
life to the education of the blind, and though 
in this work he was aided by many earnest 
and able associates, it was his “genius and 
ingenuity ” that discovered possibilities and 
worked out the fundamental principles upon 
which the present methods of instruction at 
the Perkins Institution and other schools for 
the blind in this country are based. 

The same great qualities that made him an 
emancipator of the blind and deaf-blind —his 
heroic courage, his clear perception of human 
needs and his intelligent sympathy with them- 
his firm belief that “obstacles are things to 
be overcome” and his ingenious skill in over- 
coming them—these qualities made him a 
noble champion of all who were oppressed or 
dependent. He became an activeand efficient 
worker in city, state and national affairs for 
many years. 

Three well-known men who were friends 
and associates of Dr. Howe’s public life, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn 
and Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, are 
still living, and it is expected that some or all 
of them will take prominent parts at the cele- 
bration, which is to be given in Tremont 
Temple next Monday at 3 Pp. M. Music and 
other features of the program will be fur- 
nished by the blind. Senator Hoar will pre- 
side. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is also expected. 


Swedish Church Jubilee 


The Swedish Church on Ruggles Street, 
Roxbury, held a four days’ jubilee Oct. 31- 
Nov. 3, to mark the completion of its second 
decade. Special features were a concert, a 
banquet for the parishioners, a big Sunday 
school celebration in which the home school 
was joined by its five branches from East 
Boston, Chelsea, Everett, Medford and Ar- 
lington, and the church anniversary, with 
sermon by tke pastor, Rev. August Erikson, 
and addresses by the deacons. A gratifying 
result of the celebration was the securing of 
pledges to cover the debt of $3,000, to be paid 
before Jan. 1. This society, organized in 
Father Taylor’s Bethel in 1881, has always 
been self-reliant, and became self-supporting 
as speedily as possible. It has become a 
center of influence, holding services at regu- 
lar intervals in connection with its five branch 
schools, and has lately extended its work into 
Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. It -contrib- 
utes to foreign missions and supports a 
Swedish missionary, Miss Signe Peterson, 
for home work. The membership has in- 
creased from twelve to 300. Rev. Peter Vin- 
centius was former pastor. 


Serial Preaching 


Rev. Alex. Lewis spoke Monday, in Pilgrim 
Hall, on this topic. It was offered as a sol- 
vent to certain problems of pulpit work and 
church life. It aids the preacher in sermon 
preparation, fixes an orderly arrangement of 
themes and makes it possible for people to 
anticipate the discourse to their profit. It 
fosters Biblical study. The Sunday evening 
audience may often be held by such a plan. 
In the discussion Drs. McElveen and All- 
bright participated. 


Congregational Superintendents’ Union 

The usual number of Sunday school super- 
intendents gathered at Berkeley Temple last 
Monday evening at the monthly meeting. 
After the collation Secretary Conant reported 
a number of flourishing normal classes for 
teachers held on week day evenings in Boston 
and surrounding towns under the leadership 
of Mrs. C. M. Lamson, Miss Kinsman and 
others. A lively discussion followed on 
Christmas festivals and concerts, and Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Beale gave a helpful address on the 
Personal Equation in Sunday School Work. 





I have always found that the less we speak 
of our intentions the more chance there is of 
our realizing them.— Ruskin. 
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State Meetings 


Colorado 


Its thirty-third annual meeting was held 
with Third Church, Denver. It was memora- 
ble in attendance, program, reports and spir- 
itual tone. Rev. W. H. Hopkins, pastor of 
Third Church, who came from Nebraka within 
a year, has secured the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of his people and was leading spirit in 
the efficient arrangements for entertaining. 
Other Denver churches co-operated in the two 
daily spreads. 

At the woman’s session Mrs. Henry Fair- 
bank gave a luminous exhibit of the work of 
the Marathi Mission. Miss M. E. Straton, 
lately of Wellesley, now dean of women at 
the State University, Boulder, told effectively 
What Missions Are Doing for the Women of 
the Orient. Supt. L. P. Broad and Mrs. Cas- 
well-Broad of Kansas spoke strongly for the 
home field. Rev. C. W. Longren, an acces- 
sion from Massachusetts to our Colorado pul- 
pit, as retiring moderator, preached on The 
Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God, showing 
its fine adaptation to current social needs. 
De. F. T. Bayley was moderator for this ses- 
sion. 

State Registrar Wells’s Narrative of the 
Churches bristled with inspiring items. State 
Evangelist Veazie—a blessed accession of the 
past year—and Chairman Blanchard of the 
State Home Missionary committee showed 
the advance of this work during the year, in 
new churches organized, in others put on 
their feet, and in the Spirit’s work in the 
churches. Superintendent Bush—whose help- 
fulness no man can measure—reported sixteen 
new schools organized and twenty-two resus- 
citated, with total membership of 755, besides 
sixty mission schools, with a membership of 
2,300. Seven churches had sprung from such 
schools during the year. 

A symposium on Methods Found Helpful 
was bright, aggressive, telling. The Gospel 
for Our Times, by Rev. R. W. Gammon, a new 
Pueblo pastor, was deeply evangelical, yet of 
Henry Van Dyke’s temper. A lay paper by 
Mr. Willsea on Why Men Do not Attend 
Church was tonic and inspirational toward 
more effective church life. 

Mr. Henry T. Plant, superintendent of the 
State S. S. Association and son of the late 
Henry Plant of Minneapolis, of blessed 
memory as a mighty Sunday school leader 
in the Northwest, spoke for the Sunday 
school; Dr. Beach conducted a symposium on 
Kadeavor work ; and Vice-President Parsons 
of Colorado College gave a report of its prog- 
ress, almost incredible, yet conservatively 
within the facts. 

To five papers on The Pastor’s Preparation 
‘D. S. Bayley), Devotional Life (G. W. Ray), 
Parish (J. L. Read), Study (W. S. Hunt) 
and Pulpit (Dr. Gregg)—the gems of the pro- 
gram—to Dr. Gregg’s great paper on Phillips 
Brooks as a Preacher, and Mr. L. D. Wish- 
ard’s brilliant symposium on Our Congre- 
gational Missionary Enterprises, to Rev. G. 
V. Clarke’s (of Charleston, S. C.) A. M. A. 
address, and to Mr. Blanchard’s and Dr. 
Bayley’s profoundly religious impressions of 
their summer in Europe, allusion only can be 
made. 

We came down from the Mount after Mr. 
Wishard had spoken of Christ’s way of find- 
ing men, and Rev. G. W. Ray of Cripple 
Creek had said a fitting last word. State 
Evangelist Veazie’s Quiet Hours came from 
time to time throughout the session with 
special power. Two new local associations, 
the HKastern on the Plains and the North- 
western in Routt County, of eleven and five 
churches, respectively, were recognized. The 
Congregational occupation of Routt County— 
big as a state and rich in resources—was 
like a bugle note for battle. So was the re- 
port of Rev. Thomas Uzzell’s Denver Taber- 
nacle, just moving into its great new build- 
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ing. The next meeting will be with Pilgrim 
Church, Pueblo. D. N. B. 


Idaho 


It met in Pocatello, Rev. G. H. Perry, pastor. 
Rev. E. H. Ashmun was moderator. 

Two churches were added to the list, New 
Plymouth and Council. 
two churches had been organized, Presby- 
terian and Methodist. It seems strange that 
these denominations should have the courage 
to plant churches in a town of that name, and 
when they began to plan to build houses of 
worship they realized their mistake and 
united to form a Congregational church. 

The churches have made a larger growth 
than in any preceding year. Rev. C. E. Mason 
preached the sermon. Rev. W. L. Strange 
vividly presented The Soul’s Conflict. 

Rev. E. H. Ashmun set forth What I Like 
ina Church, and Mr. B. H. McGrew What I 
Like in a Minister. - The discussion of these 
themes from the standpoint of clergy and 
laity created much interest. The layman 
wanted a minister thoroughly equipped, bold, 
tactful and aggressive. He must not be a 
pessimist, but must have strong convictions 
and a sympathetic heart. The clergyman 
wanted an appreciative church, that the 
people should realize that it was nota club, 
or a hospital, or a refectory, or a play house. 
He wanted a missionary church, hungry for 
the gospel, a church that would stand by the 
pastor, attend the prayer meeting and enter 
heartily into the work of saving men- 

Rev. H. A. Risser gave an address of deep 
spiritual power. Rev. H. H. Wikoff, here for 
the first time, effectively represented the 
Church BuildingSociety. Thereports of S. S. 
Missionary H. A. Lee and of Rev. R. B. 
Wright, who has been superintendent, pointed 
to wide areas without gospel work and voiced 
an urgent call for more workers. 

A service was held in memory of the wife 
of Rev. C. E. Mason, who has been called to 
higher service. The efficient secretary of the 
Woman’s State Union, she was held in high 
esteem. 

Supt. L. P. Broad gave an interesting ac- 
count of home missionary work in Kansas, 
and Mrs. Broad moved all hearts by reciting 
missionary experiences. After the associa- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Broad visited Weiser and 
Boise, giving an immense uplift to the cause 
of home missions. R. B. W. 
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| -WHAT SHALL WE EAT 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


| 

| 

| A healthy appetite and common sense 
| are excellent guides to follow in matters 
of diet, and a mixed diet of grains, fruits 
| and meats is undoubtedly the best, in spite 
| of the claims made by vegetarians and 
| food crauks generally. 

| As compared with grains and vegeta- 
| bles, meat furnishes the most nutriment 
| in a highly concentrated form and is di- 
gested and assimilated more quickly than 
vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject 
says: Nervous persons, people run down 
in health and of low vitality, should eat 
plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strength- 
ened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of 
these excellent tablets taken after dinner 
will digest several thousand grains of 
meat, eggs or other animal food in three 
or four hours, while the malt diastase 
also contained in Stuart’s Tablets causes 
the perfect digestion of starchy foods, 
like potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter 
how weak. the stomach may be, no trouble 
will be experienced if a regular practice 
is made of using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, because they supply the pepsin and 
diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, 
and any form of indigestion and stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach will 
be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come 
under the head of nervous dyspeptics 
should eat plenty of meat and insure its 
complete digestion by the systematic use 
of a safe, harmless digestive medicine like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give the abused 
stomach a chance to rest and to furnish 
the body and brain with the necessary 
nutriment. Cheap cathartic medicines 
masquerading under the name of dyspep- 
sia cures are useless for relief or cure of 
indigestion, because they have absolutely 
no effect upon the actual digestion of 
food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a 
failure of the stomach to digest food, and 
the sensible way to solve the riddle and 
cure the indigestion is to make daily use 
at meal time of a safe preparation which 
is indorsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive princi- 
ples, and all this can truly be said of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. qa --~< 

All druggists throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain sell 
them at the uniform price of fifty cents 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalisi. 
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END $1.75 now as a new subscrip- 
tion for the 1902 Volume of The Youth’s 
Companion. It will entitle you to all the 
issues of the paper for the remaining 

weeks of 1901 —- FREE. 


It will entitle you to the beautiful Double 
Holiday Numbers of The Companion for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year’s— FREE, 


It will entitle you to The Youth’s Com- 
panion Calendar for 1902 —a beautiful souvenir, 
lithographed in twelve colors — FREE. 

It will entitle you to the fifty-two issues 
of The Companion for 1902— 700 large quarto 
pages of the best reading. 


Send this slip or the name of this publication 
when you remit. 
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